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WEAPONS OLD AND NEW. 

IN illustration of the isolation and antiquated ways of 
some of the mountain dwellers of Kentucky, it is said 
that not long since it was discovered that the cross-bow 
was still employed by them for hunting. If there actu- 
ally exist Americans who hunt with cross-bows, may 
their tribe increase. Surely they come nearer than the 
user of magazine rifle or “pump-gun” to exhibiting that 
phase of sportsmanship which insists on “pitting one’s 
skill against the cunning of the game.” The ruder, 
cruder, less efficient the weapon, the greater the skill 
called into play to do execution with it; and the more 
real the “pitting.” 

As a matter of fact, in a large proportion of the hunt- 
ing of the day, the “pitting of skill” is altogether imagi- 
nary, fanciful, assumed, and conceded by courtesy. We 
are forever prating about giving the game a fair chance, 
and yet all the while seeking weapons that will shoot 
further and more rapidly and more fatally. The pride 
of a sportsman is to have the very latest armament, 
which means the most accurate, certain and deadly 
equipment to be bought for money. Every step in per- 
fection of shotgun and rifle, powder and shot; bullet, 
shell, and cartridge, means added facility of game kill- 
ing, and just so much increased disparity between the 
shooter and the game at which he shoots. Our discus- 
sion of guns and rifles is always as to which is the better 
of two bores or calibers, and which is the best of all, 
which means the furthest shooting, the hardest hitting, 
the most certain to bring from air to ground the most 
birds in the shortest time, or to “down” the biggest 
game in its tracks. This is as it must be, in the nature 
of things, in keeping with the laws of progress. We 
would be less or more than human if we failed to demand 
the latest, best and most perfectly adapted to its purpose 
in our firearms, precisely as in all other equipments of 
modern life. 





But though supplied with weapons a thousandfold 
more powerful and certain than the antiquated cross-bow, 
is the shooter of these last years of the century after all 
so much of a craftsman as his rudely armed fellow of 
the Kentucky mountains? Is he so close to nature? 
Does he know the woods and the game so well? Which 
of the two pits his skill against the cunning of the 
game? To suggest such speculations is to answer them. 





If the Kentucky hunter should make a proselyting 
tour, to convert shooting men to his faith in the anti- 
*“quated arm as a suitable hunting weapon, his unan- 
swerable contention might be that a general substitu- 
tion of cross-bows for repeating arms would tend power- 
fully to the nurture of the game supply. And once rid 
of the now all prevailing notion that one’s arm must 
be the most killing engine that the ingenuity of man 
can produce, the new devotee of the weapon of Robin 
Hood would. find in its use many of those delights of 
woodcraft to which many a cartridge-belted knight is 
and ever must be a stranger. 





We commend the cross-bow to those dissatisfied mor- 
tals whose lot is cast in barren hunting grounds; they 
can get more hunting out of a small store of game with 
the ancient weapon than with the newest fangled gun of 
the day. A single solitary old bird, like Mr. Ham- 
mond’s “One-Eyed Grouse of Maple Run,” if hunted 
with cross-bow and bolt, will last for many seasons, 
whereas a pump-gun belching factory-loaded ammuni- 
tion would ‘close the campaign in a day or an hour. 
Podgers, in another column, professes to have reverted 
to muzzle-loader ways with great delectation; now let 
some other devotee out-Podger Podgers by making ven- 
ture of the cross-bow. 


THE BIRDS OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE great wrong and injustice unwittingly wrought 
by the Massachusetts Legislature, through the act gov- 
erning shooting on Cape Ann, should have the earliest 
practicable reparation. The circumstances were related by 
our correspondent Hermit in our issue of last week. 
The Massachusetts game law was so amended last 
March that it forbade shooting land birds on Cape Ann 
within certain limits, including Rockport and seven 
wards of the city of Gloucester, but not covering Ward 
Eight of that city. The effect of this, as demonstrated 
last season, was to close a tract of twenty-five square 
miles of shrub land and forest; to shut out from this 
territory the army which had been wont to shoot over 
it, and to turn en masse upon Ward Eight the entire 
shooting contingent of a population of 35,000. The re- 
sult, disastrous and pitiful, was told by Hermit last 
week, and the picture is worth repeating: 


Any one with brains enough to think knows the result, namely: 
Woods and shrub lands alive with gunners; reckless shooting 
at every moving thing; human life endangered; game and song 
birds exterminated; Sunday law violated, and people who take 
the day for a pleasure stroll in the woods are forced to retreat 
undet fire, menaced by the hurtling shot or the spiteful zip of 
the small rifle bullet. 

The gunners that crowd Ward Eight are not sportsmen as a 
body. A few sportsmen follow the hounds, and a very few tramp 
the woods for game; these men do not shoot song birds, but the 
average gunner shoots everything in fur or feathers. 

Bond’s Hill is a great resort for robins in migration. Food is 
plentiful, such as black cherries, choke and poke berries. Last 
fall there was a constant roar of guns on the hill, and later not 
a robin was left where there should have been hundreds. 

It is well known to the readers of Forest anp Stream that 
I feed the song birds that come to my cabin dooryard. In mi- 
gration large flocks of white-throated sparrows, fox sparrows, 
jree sparrows and black snow birds favor me with visits. Early 
last fall the flocks were destroyed or frightened away. The tree spar- 
rows and black snow birds winter with mie. Not a tree sparrow 
is left, and fifty or more black snow birds are reduced to a 
remnant of six.” My flock of chickadees was reduced one-half. 
The tame ones that would eat from my hand were killed—all 
but one. 

The slaughter was fast and furious when the season opened. 
Now one may walk the woods for days and not see so much 
as a squirrel. I appeal to the friends of song birds! 


Surely no such effect of the Cape Ann prohibition was 
contemplated or anticipated by the Legislature; and 
now that the practical working of the law is shown to 
be so pernicious, no time should be lost in providing 
the simple remedy of including Ward Eight in the pro- 
tected area. A petition to this end was recently sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Game, and refused. It can- 
not be possible that the true condition of affairs was 
adequately set forth to them. 








GAME PROTECTION IS A PUBLIC TRUST. 

At the recent meeting of the Illinois Sportsmen's As- 
sociation the plan of exacting a license fee from shooters 
for the privilege of shooting was suggested as offering 
a means of providing funds for the maintenance of a 
game warden force. The State, it was said, had stead- 
fastly opposed appropriations for the purpose, and the 
money must be supplied then by the class directly in- 
terested in game protection. If shooters want some- 
thing to shoot, the argument ran, let them pay the ex- 
penses of providing it; if they want game protected, let 
them protect it; the matter concerns them; it does not 
concern the community at large. 

But the matter does concern the community, and the 
whole community—both that part of it which goes afield 
and that part which remains at home. Altogether aside 
from any consideration of the game supply as a food 
resource is the influence it has upon the health and 
stamina of the race, as an agency promoting physical 
development and well being. This is not in any degree 
a fanciful consideration of the game supply as a public 
benefit and game protection as a public charge; jt has 
on the contrary had recognition from early days, and 
has furnished reason for the enactment and enforcement 
of game laws. It was true in the days of George Wash- 
ington, who was an illustrious example of the sportsman 
who was a more useful citizen because of his sportsman- 
ship, and it is true to-day when we have at the head of 
the Navy Department a Secretary who has himself more 
than once in eloquent public speech borne personal tes- 
timony to the strengthening and upbuilding influences of 
the Maine forests. The whole country reaps the ad- 


vantage when its public men seek the woods for their 
chosen recreations; the individual community shares the 
good which its citizens find in camp and field. The 








game which prompts to woodland excursions and re- 
wards wilderness outings, it is the right and duty of the 
State to maintain. Game is public property; those ap- 
pointed to protect it are the trustees of the public; game 
protection is a public trust. 








PETARDS AND BEAR TRAPS, 


Tue fatalities self-inflicted by contrivers of deadly en- 
gines contributed to the language centuries ago the col- 
loquial phrase “hoist by his own petard,” and the expres- 
sion is still used to-day, when we know nothing of pe- 
tards. By some malign fatality, spring-guns and set-guns, 
when arranged for execution upon human beings, are 
more frequently a menace to the people who set them 
than to those for whom they are intended. The spring- 
gun item is encOuntered month after month in the press 
dispatches, but it is almost invariably the mas who sets 
it who suffers from it, The set-gun is forbidden by the 
statutes, but gardeners with melon patches to protect 
and country storekeepers intent on dealing summary 
justice persist in setting the deadly contrivances 
and then walking into them themselves. So universal 
is the principle that the prohibition against setting 
spring-guns might fairly be classed as legislation mak- 
ing attempts at suicide a crime. 





In one form and another the set-gun is widely dis- 
tributed over the earth. In his description of Tartary, 
Hue relates that deceased Tartar sovereigns having been 
interred with great stores of treasures, the tombs were 
protected by a kind of bow, or series of bows, so in- 
geniously contrived as to discharge a number of ar- 
rows one after the other. The act of opening the vault 
door would discharge the first arrow, that one the sec- 
ond, and so on to the last. . 





Traps set for animals also claim their quota of human 
victims, who unwittingly walk into bear traps and dead- 
falls. In Maine log traps or deadfalls for bears are 
often made; and sometimes the contrivance is a minia- 
‘ture log cabin, having in the front a lift-up door, and a 
spindle in the back of the house to hold the bait; when 
the bear enters and touches the bait, the door falls be- 
hind him and he is captured alive. The late J. G. Rich, 
of Maine, used to tell of a trapper who, having con- 
structed such a trap, accidentally sprung the door and 
was imprisoned, and sustaining life on the bait intended 
for the game, barely lived until rescued by a search 
party. 





SNAP SHOTS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., announces a fly-casting tourna- 
ment next June for “the world’s chanmtpionship,” There 
is nothing in the Decalogue nor in the Bill of Rights of 
the State of Michigan to forbid the anglers of that enter- 
prising town bestowing a “world’s championship” medal 
and title on the winner of their tournament if they are 
amiably disposed to do so. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in international law to compel foreign anglers 
to recognize the earth-embracing championshin preten- 
sions; and it is just possible that in their designation 
of the character of the event the ambitious projectors 
have gotten out more line than they can retrieve. 





The New England Sportsmen’s Association is to be 
most warmly congratulated upon the realization of its 
plans ift the magnificent exposition which is now delight- 
ing Boston. 





Senator Hoar, who has an unflagging interest in the 
protection of song birds, on Monday of this week in- 
troduced a measure forbidding the importation into the 
United States of birds or their feathers for ornamental 
purposes, and imposing a fine of $50 for each offense. 





The ready, speedy, effective and sensible soiution of 
the problem of an over supply of deer on- Long Island 
would be found in the adoption of the suggestion made 
in these columns some months ago, to establish an in- 
closed deer park by the State Game Commission, within 
the confines of which the deer stock might be perpetu- 
ated, and the surplus distributed to’ Ulster, Greene, Sul- 
livan and other counties whose native deer stock has 
been depleted. Such a Long Island deer park would 
be a permanent nursery, constantly growing in value 
and importance as a factor in the game supply. 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
Just About a Boy.—VIII. 


One Saturday in June the boy walked into the shed 
where I was painting a new canoe, sauntered around the 
boat and inspected it with critical eye, squinting aft from 
the bow and “lining up” the bends. 

“Good job that. Got ‘er ’s even as one an’ one. Ought 
to be a gickaloodin traveler.” 

“Ought to be what?” I asked. 

“A gickaloodin traveler. Don't ye know what that 
fieans?” he answered with a grin. 

“No, I never heard that before.” 

“Well, that’s the same as good only it’s better,” he 
replied. “Learnt that from an old feller that ust to live 
down on th’ Missoury River, name 0’ Poo Gee. He 
ust to always say “Poo Gee!” ever’ time what he felt 
like swearin’, 'n’ that’s how he got his name. Don't 
know what his real name was, er nobody else, I guess. 
Everybody juss called him Poo Gee. He had a lot o’ 
names fer things, like gickaloodin ‘stead o’ good, 'n’ 
joistaboomerang fer a floatin’ log. ’N’ one o’ these logs 
’at seesaws up ‘n’ down in a current he called a joisto 
cutens, nen a pine timbershe called a pine joistus. 

“He's a queer ole feller, ’n’ "bout half crazy, I guess; 
but he knowed how to fish ’n’ hunt all right, ’n’ lived 
in a kind o’ shanty down there’ fishin’ fer market..” 

“Well, he must be a character.” 

“Oh, he’s dead now,” answered the boy. 

“Say,” he said, changing the subject, “less go out 'n 
th’ woods ’s afternoon, will yeh? I’m feelin’ kind o’ lazy 
*n’ no account like, ’n’ want to go somers. Don’t want 
to go fishin’ ’n’ hain’t nothin’ to shoot, but I juss got 
a ressless notion I want to go out’n th’ timber. If | 
hook up 'n’ come over after dinner, will yeh go ‘long?” 

“Yes, I guess so. We might take the rods along and 
fish some too,” I suggested. 

“Nope,” he answered, “don’t want to fish, juss want 
to lazy round in th’ shade somers where they ain’t no- 
body to bother.” 

“All right,” I answered, laughing. “If that’s the way 
you feel I'll just go and loaf away a half day too.” 

“All right, then, I'll be over about one with the buggy. 
So long.” 

Then he sauntered up the walk, one hand thrust deep 
in his trousers pocket and his broad hat tilted at a dan- 
gerous angle over his right eye; under the flecking 
shadows of the grape arbor and out of sight, strolling 
lazily, but with the easy grace that is as natural as 
breathing to the outdoor man. 

It is health and unconscious strength that makes the 
springing step and the easy, supple roll in the gait—a 
mark that nature puts on her gentlemen. 

In the early afternoon we drove out into the country, 
past the growing crops, past the shady hedges, past the 
farmhouses where busy housewives hastened through 
their many occupations, ofttimes accompanying their 
movements with simple song, not very musical, it is 
true, but from satisfied minds that helped lighten labor. 

The farmhouse dogs ran out as we passed and fretted 
themselves unnecessarily, barking until we were well 
away from the house. We drove contentedly and un- 
mindful of these things, chatting in a lazy way befitting 
the day and the trip, the boy pointing out places along 
the route where -he had had sport with the shotgun in 
other days. 

A butcher bird flitted out of the hedge and across the 
road, alighting on a barbed wire fence. The boy’s quick 
eye noted that the bird carried a burden, so he pulled 
up the horse and we sat watching. 

The bird eyed us suspiciously for a few moments, and 
then, satisfied that we meant no evil, deliberately im- 
paled his burden on a barb, flicked his beak with a side- 
wise motion on the wire and winged his way across the 
field. 

“Know what he was doin’?” asked the boy. 

“No, I'm not up in that fellow’s ways,” I answered. 

“He’s hangin’ up his supply o’ grub. See, he’s got 
a lot o’ truck strung along the wire. Whoa, Bill! Less 
go over an’ see what he’s got.” 

We jumped out and inspected the wire, finding two 
mice, some big brown crickets and nearly a dozen 
big grasshoppers, besides some other insects of the beetle 
variety. 

“See, he’s layin’ in a stock o’ grub,” said the boy. 
“Now you'd think he'd eat all o’ them things after he 
went to the trouble o’ ketchin’ ‘em 'n’ hangin’ ’em up, 
wouldn’t yeh?” 

“Yes, I should think so,” I answered. 

“Well, he don’t,” said the boy. “At least he don't 
always, ‘cause I’ve found this kind o’ a layout right in 
winter, ’n’ everything on the wire 'd be as dry as powder, 
*n’ a mouse ‘d starve tryin’ to live off of ‘em. These 
butcher birds, shreeks er shrikes er somp’n like that, 
I b’leeve is the right name of ’em, seems juss to have a 
leanin’ too-words killin’ things 'n’ leavin’ ’em stuck 
‘round this way. They are cur’ous kind o’ birds, any- 
ways.” 

The boy went on enlightening me on the ways of 
butcher birds as we circled toward the river. We soon 
went into the gate and through the blue grass pasture, 
where the big walnut trees grew in the sandy flood- 
washed soil of the river bank. 

“Here’s a good place. Less stop,” said the boy, and 
out he leaped, unhooked the horse, slipped his bridle 
and turned him loose. We stretched at length on the 
dry sand that the last rise in the river had left there in 
the shade of the huge walnut trees, and I filled my pipe 
for asmoke, while the boy folded his hands behind his 
head, elevated one knee over the other as he lay flat on 
his back, slowly chewing a grass stem and looking up 
through the meshed tangle of leaves at the white clouds 
floating lazily across the blue dome. 

“Gee, it’s a long ways up to them clouds, ain't it?” he 
said. “I'd like to go up ’n a balloon er somp’n ’n’ look 
down at the ground. Bet it'd look funny fr’m way up 
there, nen a feller could see a nawful long ways too. 
Reckon he could see most td the Missoury River, 
couldn’t he?” 

“Perhaps,” I answered. “But I rather think he 





couldn’t see much even if he could see that far. It is 
about sixty miles to the river in an air line, and in this 
atmosphere everything would be lost in a haze. In 
the mountain country you can see that far easily, for 
you are up in the air and everything else is too, so the 
haze don’t bother much.” 

“Say, gee! I'd like to go to the mountains. It must 
be a nawful purty place, nen, gee! couldn’t a feller have 
fun ketchin’ trout ’n’ shootin’ deer 'n’ things! But it’s 
a nawful long ways, ’n’ I don’t reckon I'll ever git there,” 
he continued, as the smile faded and a dreamy, far-away 
look came into his bright eyes. 

“Oh, I don’t know, it wouldn’t be such a long journey 
even with a team and wagon,” I answered. “Three 
or four weeks would take you from here to Denver, and 
another week would take you right into the hills.” 

“Gee! less go:’ said the boy. 

“Well, we can think of that later, and arrange*for a 
hunt that way this fall perhaps,” I answered. 

“T’'ll juss go you.” ' of 
The boy was no longer indifferent and ‘feelin’ lazy, 
but was alert and talking like an old woman’s tea 
party about the mountains and the great stretch of sun- 
burned plains that met the sky to the westward of the 
little river. The sun swung across the blue dome and 
the shadows reached from bank to bank across the 
stream before his excitement cooled down enough to 

think of going home. ; 

When I suggested that we move he tilted his hat 
down over his eye, squinted at the low-hanging sun 
and slowly rose to his feet. Gathering up the bridle, 
he whistled to the black pony and stood waiting for 
him to come up. The pony understood him too, and 
came slowly along, nibbling at a tender bunch of grass 
here and there, reluctant, but knowing that the boy’s 
will was law, and soon he stood hitched to the buggy 
and ready for the homeward drive. : 

Back along the country roads we went, the pony suit- 
ing himself as to gait, while we chatted and enjoyed the 
ride, noting the passing landscape and the wild things 
that were the life of that perfect evening—truly one of 
those “rare June days.” Ext CoMANCHO. 





Camp of Two Cranks. 


White Water River, Indiana. 
(Continued from page W4). 

On going down to our wash stand, three or four rods 
below the tent, at a place where we could get down to 
the water without jumping off the bank, we found the 
stream 4 or Sin. lower than it was the evening before, 
and considerably clearer, caused, as we figured it out, 
by the stopping of the mill above over night, as after an 
hour or so it began to rise again and get milky, and 
muddy looking as before. Oe 

Tom bewailed over the condition of the water, and I 
got in a few bewails myself to encourage him, till he 
came near forgetting to put the coffée in the pot when 
we had the breakfast about ready. (Always make your 
coffee at the last, and you have it at its best, as my old 
friend Joe Githens used to say, “you get the full aurora 
of it.” 

Tom wound up his bewailing with “no wonder the 
bass won't bite much, when they can’t see a minny 3i1n. 
from their nose,’ and we sat down to breakfast with fried 
cat and bass for the main attraction; these fried in the 
extra frying-pan by themselves so we would be sure 
to get the full “aurora of ’em.” 

While fishing along the rips after breakfast Bill came 
through the corn with his big bucketful of the finest 
kind of chubs and black “riffle suckers,” at least twelve 
dozen in all—enough with those we had to last us over 
a week, even had the water been clear. He got his pay 
for the minnows, talked fish a while, relieved himself 
of a budget of village and neighborhood gossip that 
he was “bustin’” with, inspected our camp to his sat- 
isfaction and took his departure, turning at the edge of 
the corn to say, “I’m comin’ up this way Sunday mornin’ 
to shave an ole feller "bout two mile above, an’ then I'll 
come back an’ stay with ye till yer ready to pack up 
in the evenin’ an’ start to town. I'll come up with 
Dais’, an’ ye know Dais’ don’t ‘low no grass to grow 
under her feet, so we needn't leave here till after dark 
if ye don’t want to. So long,” and he was off through 
the corn, and a minute or so after we heard him talking 
to Dais’, and then the quick hoof-beats on the pike 
and the rattle of the wagon, as they went flying toward 
town. 

Bill was a village “charackter,” we learned from a 
neighbor, who had seen better days. Four or five years 
before he had been left a snug little fortune of several 
thousand dollars by a relative, but an overfondness for 
“John Barley Corn” and the treachery of pretended 
friends had cleaned him out of his last dollar, and now 
he was “grubbin’” ‘round the hotel for his board and 
wash and an occasional quarter maybe; however, he 
was as happy as a lark, and didn’t seem to have a care 
in the world. 

“Bill has a heart in him as big as an ox,” said our 
informant, “and is always ready to go out of his way 
to do a friend or neighbor a good turn. Bill knows 
everybody in the village and surrounding country, and 
everybody knows Bill and likes him, but his besetting 


_weakness keeps him down, more’s the pity, for Bill is 


a good fellow.” 

Other Bills there are in the land who are in the 
clutches of “Mister Barley Corn,” more’s the pity too. 

When Bill had gone I selected a couple of dozen min- 
nows, and putting them in an extra bucket took my way 
up the stream to fish some likely looking holes we had 
seen the day before as we went up in the wagon, leav- 
ing Tom to fish near the camp and keep an eye on it, 


which he said he preferred to wading the creek a dozen 


times or more without rubber boots; however, he’s 
rarely in a thoroughly good fishing humor till he’s’ wet 
to the knees at least, and I have known him on one or 
two occasions to slip off a steep bank into a deep hole 
and go out of sight, but come up “a-puffin’ an’ a-smil- 
in’,” crawl out, build a fire, dry his clothes a garment at 
a time and go to fishing again as if it were a part of 
the regular performance. I poked along up, wading the 


stream now and then when it was shallow and only a 
rod or so in width, fishing a hole here and there, without 
getting a symptom of a bite in the most “fishy” looking 
places. 

About a half mile above camp the stream made an- 
other elbow, runping squarely against the foot of a 
bluff near the road, at which point there was a long, 
deep, quiet pool, except for a slight current in the cen- 
ter, made by theJrush of water at the tail of the riffle 
above, that I wag? willing to wager had bass in it that 
would run from 1,to 5lbs. and over, and I was hoping to 
go back from there to camp with a string of ’em that 
would rattle Tom-.so badly that he couldn’t tell the butt 
of his rod from the tip, or when supper time came, Up 
near the head of the pool, on the side of the stream I 
was on, the bank was 15 or 18ft. high and nearly straight 
up and down, and with no beach along its base to afford 
a toe hold even; this condition due probably to the 
wash of former floods. Nearly at the extreme head of 
the pool was an imménse sycamore stump that the 
floods had caused to slide down till its naked roots on 
the outside were deep in the water; its top being 6 or 
7it. below the level of the top of the bank. Around back 
of the perpendicular wall I made my way up a gradual 
slope from the sandbar on which I stood, through thick 
bushes and briers, to where I could look down on the 
stump, the point from which I wanted to do my fishing. 
With minnow bucket and rod in one hand, I slid down 
the steep bank till. I found a safe footing near the old 
stump, and the fun was about to begin—in my mind. 
I hooked on a big chub and cast out in the gentle cur- 
rent a few yards from the bank and let the line run off 
the reel till the minnow was 150ft. away, down toward 
the bluff, and then reeled in quietly and gently till the 
minnow was almost directly under me along the sub- 
merged roots of the stump. This performance was re- 
peated a dozen times or more without a strike. 

“Curious,” I said to myself, “if there are any bass in 
the stream from source to mouth they ought to be right 
here in this pool,” and then I cast across toward the 
further bank several times, and away down and across 
to near another great stump anchored out in the stream 
with water all around it—a famous place for a big bass 
to harbor. No strike, after covering nearly every avail- 
able square yard of water in the pool. Then I “still- 
fished,” with a cork on the line, along the mass of roots 
beneath me, where the water was toft. deep, till .I was 
tired of holding the rod, and with all this patient, careful, 
conscientious fishing I had failed to get a_ solitary 
nibble. 

I had started in to paralyze Tom with astonishment 
at the string of bass I would take out of that hole—but 
I didn’t. “The de’il take the luck and the bass,” I said 
to myself—probably these were not the exact 
words—and I reeled up, pulled up the minnow bucket 
from the water where it had been hanging by 4 piece 
of strong twine, climbed to the top of the bank with the 
aid of a friendly bush and headed un stream again, thor- 
oughly disgruntled and chock full of disappointment 
for a few minutes, for never was there a likelier looking 
piece of water for a big bass, and never had an old 
crank fished it with more care and anticipation. 

I waded across the stream a short distance further up 
and fished a few minutes in a less promising hole and 
didn’t get a bite, but I didn’t care much, for I was get- 
ting used to hard luck and poor fishing, or both, as the 
case might be. 

A few rods further along the stream swung around to 
the right, toward Yankeetown, and I followed it, along, 
wading a good part of the time and fishing a, little 
occasionally in a strip of deep water here and there, till 
I se to the outflow of the tail race of the flouring 
mill. 


Here was a‘ mighty enticing looking place for bass, 
and I hoped to make up for the time wasted below, but 
a half hour’s careful fishing failing to get a strike or any 
sign of one, I went back to the ford, and following the 
dirt road out to the pike took the back track for camp. 
nursing a large notion that I would have to begin all 
over again and learn how to fish for bass. 

When I got to the lower end of the big pool, which I 
could overlook from the road 40 or Soft. above it, and 
which I could have jerked a stone into, I set my face 
resolutely against. its allurements and passed sturdily 
by and down the hill tooyds. further on to the stream 
below, splashing heedlessly across it at divers riffles and 
shallow places, to save distance, looking hardly to the 
right or to the left, till I reached the camp in a frame 
of mind that was little less than “overpowerin’.” And 
yet after thinking it all over I was not so much dis- 
appointed after all; I had really enjoyed the tramp, even 
though I had failed to stir a fin, for it was a perfect day, 
soft and hazy and dreamy, and the woods and hills along 
the river were resplendent in their October dress of red 
and gold and russet brown. Verily, to quote again, 
“It is not all of fishing to fish.” 

Tom was fishing at the lower ripraps, but set his rod 
when he saw me and came up to camp. I was looking 
for it and it came. 

“What luck, Hickory?” 

For answer I pulled my fish stringer out of my pocket, 
still unrolled, and laid it on the table, and then the 
graceless rascal sat down on a camp stool and-rocked 
himself back and forth with his ‘hands on his knees, 
and laughed till I felt like pitching him over the bank 
into the river. Looking at it from Tom’s point of view 
I had to join in the laugh, and when we got through 
we built a fire, made a hasty pot of coffee, ate a cold 
bite and went down to where he had left his rod, and 
the “snickerin’ cuss” pulled up out of the murky water 
a string of five fair-sized bass, and reaching for an- 
other stringer near by lifted out on the rocks a couple 
of catfish, one a “yaller cat” of about 1%lbs., and the 
other a channel a trifle heavier than the other one, and 
then he chuckled some more. He had been “a-layin’ 
for old Hickory” for ntany moons, and now that he had 
“wiped his eye,” so to speak, on two different days he 
was tickled to the core. 

I left him sitting on his rock that he said he had stuck 
to all day, and with rod and minnow bucket followed 
the path along the bank through the bushes to a point 
20 or 30yds. below, where the stream widened and got 
deeper, and went to fishing in just about the right humor 
to jerk the jaw off the first thing that bit—bass, cat, 
carp or mud turkey, I put a very small cork on the 
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line a yard above the hook to keep the big black riffle 
sucker I had hooked: on from poking his nose under 
the rocks at the bottom of the stream; however, I rarely 
use a cork in bass fishing till I get too lazy to fish. 

I made a cast well out in the stream, and sat down 
on a rock and watched the cork as the big sucker towed 
it around, jerking it under out of sight for an instant 
now and then till I got so lazy and sleepy that I could 
barely keep the rod tip from dropping in the water. 

Looking up after a jerky nod, I found the cork out 
of sight, and the line tightening as something pulled 
at it, going straight across the stream. 

I took my thumb from the reel spool, letting the line 
run freely out, and got to my feet under the solemn 
conviction that I had a bite at last, but I could not 
make out whether it was bass, cat or turtle, and I didn’t 
care much; it was a bite. I stopped the reel, and when 
the line tightened I struck with such a vicious swipe 
that I was moved to beg the old rod’s pardon, but I felt 
like jerking the critter’s jaw loose—whatever it was— 
to even up for the strikes I didn’t get in the fore part 
of the day. Almost on the instant a bass went out 
of the water—I must have jerked him out—over near 
the further bank; a bass about the size of one of Tom’s 
best ones, and then I waded up, and after a biief but 
vigorous fight landed my first fish of the day. 

Tom couldn’t see me for some trees and bushes that 
hung over the water between us, but he heard the splash 
of the bass and called down, “Git one, Hickory?” 

I didn’t answer, but strung my fish and went to fish- 
ing again, now fully awake and with more heart in it. 
I had, poked on a big yellow chub, over gin. long— 
tough, hardy fellows they are—made a cast in front of 
a fringe of willows below me that hung over and in the 
water, and sat down on the rock to draw a little solace 
from the old pipe and ruminate while waiting for another 


ite. 

Suddenly the little cork went out of sight with a 
flip, and I got to my feet a little reluctantly, feeling 
a trifle cross-grained at having my reverie disturbed. 

The line began to run off the reel at a rate that re- 
minded me of some old times on the Tippecanoe River, 
and when at last I stopped it and gave the rod a side 
twitch, “Jumpin’ eee y I started a difficulty that 
would have done Tom’s eyes good to see. 

I knew by the fee: that there was some tough work 
scut out for the old rod, and I laid the pipe down on 
the rock to have a fair show, for I never could smoke, 
chaw, spit and handle a fish at the same time. 

The bass—for it was a bass—broke water once away 
off across and down stream and showed his size—a 
3-pounder or over if an ounce. Just then the lazy, 
drowsy feeling left me; my blood was up for a fight 
of ye olden kind. When he hit the water he started 
straight for the overhanging willows to my left, and 
I had the hardest kind of work to pull him away and 
head him past me up stream. He made a dash and 
went for a bush top hanging in the water up toward 
where Tom was fishing,.and then the fight became ex- 
citing in earnest. 

I had on the reel a fine No. 1 Natchaug line that was 
old and somewhat worn, and as I looked for it to part 
under the strain at any instant, I made the oft-tried 
old rod do most of the work. After a tug that made 
me hold my breath, I held him away from the bush 
top and he started across the stream and made a wide 
circuit down near where I struck him, and then I worked 
him back, a little at a time, till I had him well in hand 
near the shore in front of me. 

Having by this time a little more confidence in the 
old line, I held the rod up to give him the spring of 
it, and just let him splurge and surge and cavort around 
—give and take—till he wore himself out and gave up 
the fight from sheer exhaustion. 

_ My, what a game fight the old warrior made for his 
life! I seem to feel even now the electricity running 
up my arm through an imaginary line and rod, and 
“warmin’ the cockles o’ my heart” from the mere mem- 
ory of it. 

When the last flop. was out of him I led him to the 
bank, and stooping over grasped his lower jaw with 
thumb and finger—I had no landing net—and lifted him 
out over the bank, “a thing of beauty and a joy for— 
old Hickory.” 

I secured him on the stringer, adjusted the big chub 
on the hook again—the bass had thrown hiin out up 
the line a couple of feet or more, uninjured and as lively 
as ever—and cast out to feel for another one. I lighted 
the old pipe and sat down on my rock to quiet my nerves 
with a few whiffs, for during the recent controversy 
I had become “a leetle mite narveous.” 

Tom sat on his rock above and fished serenely, in 
blissful ignorance of the exciting episode just passed. 
I fished till I got tired of waiting for a bite, and then 
followed the path through the bushes around a few yards 
below to another opening in the brush, where I could 
get to the bank of the stream. Here I fished till the 
sun slanted in my face, and I got lazy again and reeled 
slowly in to quit and go to camp and up to the farm- 
house for some milk and a loaf of bread that we wanted 
for supper. 

As the little cork neared the end of an old sunken 
“John boat” lying with one end against the bank, it 
suddenly went under water out of sight, and I let the 
reel run till 10 or 12yds. of line went out straight across 
the stream, as near as I could judge for the milky water, 
and when it tightened I pulled and thought sure I 
had struck a log or a mud turtle. A second more and 
a bass went out of the water away. out in the stream 
that looked to be more than 2o0in. long, and then began 
about the craziest performance that I ever witnessed 
in a fishing experience of nearly fifty years. When he 
struck the water he started quartering up stream straight 
for the place where I had left my fish and minnow bucket, 
and for fully soft. or more perhaps he flashed along 
with the speed of a rocket, as it looked, with his dorsal 
fin erect and bristling and an inch or more of his back 
out of water. He seemed to fairly fly, and I swung 
the rod up, pulled as nearly into an arch as a rod 
can shape itself, to hold him out of the willow tops 
drooping in the water along the bank, and the nearer 
he got to them the harder strain I put on the old rod, 
forgetting all about the uncertain strength of the little 

line. When within less than toft. of the willows he 
went under water and turned toward me, as the lessened 


strain on the rod indicated, and the next instant he 
went nearly 3ft. into the air, and shook the hook and 
big chub out as “clean an’ slick as a whistle,” right 
there under my nose, as it were. 

“Land o’ the settin’ sun! was there ever such luck 
on the face o’ this livin’ airth?” 

It may have been that he was only slightly hooked, 
and the hook tore out under the strain I was putting 
on it; anyhow the spring of the rod jerked hook and 
minnow a dozen feet toward me before they struck 
the water. The old, old twitter—“the big ones always 
get away”—that some idiot is ready to poke at you when 
you lose a big fish, came in my mind, and it didn’t im- 
prove my ruffled temper any. 

I made the argument to myself that a big powerful 
fish can get away easier than a little weak one. A big 
bass of 5 or 6lbs. has ten chances of breaking a hook 
or parting a line to a little one’s none; and if he is 
only slightly hooked the big one may by main strength 
tear loose from the hook, while a half-pounder would 
stand no chance whatever of doing the same trick, 
because not possessed of the strength to do it. 

Thus I figured it out to my entire satisfaction why 
I had lost that big bass, and I was in just the mood to 
set those down who are forever chaffing one with “the 
big ones always get away,” as a lot of asses, without 
sense enough to find out why they get away. So I 
consoled myself in a measure, but I think I was never 
more keenly disappointed and upset in my life over 
losing a fish than I was over the loss of that bass; 
but he had beaten me in fair open warfare, and I had 
to bear my defeat with the best grace possible. Still it 
was a case that called for a whole lot of vigorous ex- 
pressions, mixed with more or less profanity perhaps, 
but I couldn’t call to mind just then any words or ad- 
jectives within the scope of the United States language 
sony enough to relieve my feelings, so I said nothing 
at all. 

I fished a while longer, with a forlorn hope that the 
old fellow would take a notion for another taste of the 
yaller chub (that chub had a few scales scraped off, 
but otherwise was lively and in good condition to 
stand another episode), but he seemed to have enough 
for the day at least, and I reeled up, crushed in spirit, and 
went around where I had left my bucket and my two fish, 
and taking old yaller carefully off the hook dropped him 
in the bucket for another cast for the big crazy bass next 
day. I Went up the path to where Tom still sat on his 
rock, a picture of indolent content, and held up my 
fish for his inspection. He set his rod, and after criti- 
cally looking the big one over and “heftin’” him he said, 
still looking wistfully at the bass, “My, but he’s a dar- 
lin’! three pounds an’ a half shore’s yer born! Where'd 
ye get him, Jeems?” But he didn’t chuckle any; that 
bass seemed to knock all the hilarity out of him, and 
he laoked about as cheerful as a pug dog at a funeral. 

_ It was a sort of evener for his laugh at me earlier 
in the day. When I told him about losing one down by 
the old boat that would weigh 2lbs. more than the dar- 
lin’, he brighténed up and said cheerily, “All right, 
Hickory, I'll go down there to-morrow and catch him 
for you; let’s go up to camp and get supper.” The sun 
had dropped below the hill and it was time. 

Back at the camp we tied our fish out near the wash- 
stand, and I made a trip to the farmhouse, while Tom 
started a fire and dressed the two catfish and a couple 
of the smaller bass. We had for supper cats and bass, 
bacon and eggs, bread and butter, with delicious honey 
from the Riggles apiary smeared on it, coffee and some 
other good things that I don’t now recall, which moved 
Tom to remark, as he had said of our bed, “Hickory 
it's good enough for a dog.” 

After supper we rigged up some set lines and tied 
them to the roots and stakes stuck in the ground along 
the bank above the ripraps and baited them with dead 

minnows; these for channel cats, and mayhap a soft- 
shelled turtle; for «tannel cats done brown, and soft- 
shelled turtle done into a savory stew are “pow’ful good 


,” 


eatin’. 
We carried up a lot of wood from a drift near by and 

sat in front of our cheery camp-fire and smoked and 

talked of the events of the day till well into the night, 

and turned in when the fire had burned out as con- 

tented a pair of “old comrades” (I am more than twice 

as old as Tom) as ever made a camp together. 

KINGFISHER. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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G. ELLIOT, F.R.S.E. 
(Continued from page 204.) 
Swayne’s Dik-Dik (Madogua swaynei). 
Sakdro Guyu. 

Or the three species of pigmy antelopes inhabiting 
Somali-land the present is the smallest. It is generally 
distributed, and we met with it from the coast across the 
Haud to Ogaden. We have no specimen from that land, 
where it seems to be supplanted by the two succeeding 
species, but we did obtain examples a considerable dis- 
tance south of Toyo Plain, and it is probable that in 
that direction it extends its range to Ogaden also. It 
is clearly distinguishable from M. phillipsi, the color of 
its coat being very much lighter and of a different hue. 
My series is quite large enough to make this fact conspic- 
uously plain, and although the two species are met with 
frequently in the same localities there can be no doubt 
I think that they are independent species and not races 
one of the other. This Dik-Dik is very plentiful, and 
a larger number would often be seen in one day. It 
does not go in troops, but usually only the male and 
female would be found together, sometimes accompanied 
by a young one. They would bound out of a clump 
of aloes or from beneath some bush and go rushing 
away just like rabbits, and it was surprising the speed 
at which they swept along. They rarely ran in a direct 
course for any distance, but dodged about among the 
bushes in the most bewildering way. After running for 


NATIVE NAME, 





a few moments they would stop and intently regard the 
cause of their alarm, and thus give an opportunity to 
shoot at them with some chance of success. The female 
always led the way, the male following a short distance 
behind. Should a young one be-of the party it generally 
took the lead, and showed fully as great speed as the pa- 
rents, keeping ahead with apparently no effort. Their 
slender legs, no larger than pipe stems, move with such 
rapidity that they become invisible, and it would seem 
that they could hardly withstand the shocks and hard 
usage they must receive on the rough, uneven ground 
their owner delights in. Dik-Dik feed on leaves and 
‘shoots of various bushes, and seem to be rather depend- 
ant on a supply of water, though where the individuals 
living to the south of Toyo Plain and similar dry local- 
ities procured it, would be difficult to ascertain. 


Puituie’s Dik-Dik (Madogua phillipsi). 
Sakdro Gol Ass. 


Phillip’s Dik-Dik is larger than Swayne's, and also 
very differently colored, its rich rufous, almost at times 
mahogany flanks, presenting a strong contrast to the 
dark back and pure white belly. In some individuals 
this red color intrudes so far upon the white of the 
under parts as to leave merely a narrow white line in the 
center of the breast and belly. Placed side by side in 
a considerable series as that now before me, the strong 
difference in color between these two small antelopes 
is very apparent. : 

A remarkable peculiarity of these little animals is the 
immense deposit in the antorbital vacuity ‘of a black 
pigment, which stains everything it touches. It forms 
a swelling just in front of the eye and from its jet black 
color and considerable size makes a very conspicuous 
mark. No trace of this exists in the skin, and as the 
skull shows a cavity at this point, no one would imagine 
that there would here be a prominence on the face in- 
stead of a depression. The lack of knowledge of such 
facts as this causes the mounted specimens in museums 
to appear totally unlike the living animal, more cari- 
catures than the real object, and I have never seen any 
drawing that correctly represented a Dik-Dik. Waller's 
gazelle is another species possessing a similar deposit, 
but of course from the greater size of that species it 
is on a much larger scale.* : “ 

When alarmed these Dik-Dik utter a shrill whistle two 
or three times repeated, and then bound away in a series 
of jumps as if they were mounted on springs, flying at 
times over low bushes, or leaping High in air as if to 
enable themselves to look back and get a better sight 
of the intruder on their grounds. Their movements 
on such occasions reminded me more of the powerful 
jumps of the mule deer (Cariacus macrotis, Say) than of 
any other animal that I have seen, and in proportion to 
their respective sizes I think the Dik-Dik could cover 
more ground in their average leaps. They are very 
pretty and attractive animals, with a peculiar physiog- 
nomy, caused by the black swelling already referred to, 
and the immense eye, seemingly out of all proportion to 
the rest of the face. It is an eye that would be naturally 
associated with a nocturnal animal, and gives the impres- 
sion that its owner ought to see best in the dark, but I 
never noticed that these antelopes were ever incommoded 
during. the daytime from lack of ability to see clearly. 
The iris is a light hazel, which makes the large eye 
even more conspicuous. Only the males of these species 
carry horns, about 2.50in. in length, nearly straight, 
sharply pointed, and annulated for two-thirds their 
length. Between and back of the horns is a long crest- 
like tuft of rufous-colored hair, The figure of this spe- 
cies in Sclater and Thomas’ “Book of Antelopes” is 
not nearly richly enoush colored. The flanks are too 
light. 


GUENTHER'S Dik-Dik (AMadoqgua guenthert), 
Sakdro Gussuli, 


This Dik-Dik, peculiar among species of this genus 
in Somali-land on account of its lengthened muzzle, is 
not found so far as my experience goes north of the 
southern limits of the Haud. We met with it for the 
first time at Dagahbur, and together witli Phillip’s Dik- 
Dik it is found throughout Ogaden. In size it is much 
larger than either of the preceding species, and has a 
very differently colored coat, but would without these 
characteristics be readily distinguished by its long muz- 
zie. It is not nearly so handsome a species as the other 
Dik-Diks, lacking entirely the strongly contrasting 
coloring which they possess. It goes in larger troops 
than either of the other two species, and sometimes 
as many as a dozen are found together, being in this 
respect quite different from either Swayne’s or Phillip’s, 
of which rarely more than three are started at a time. 
It may, however, have been possible that as it was the 
summer months, April to October, when I was in Somali- 
land, these animals were paired, and that would ac- 
count for only a male and female being always found 
alone together. In its general habits Guenther’s Dik- 
Dik does not seem to differ from its allies of the same 

enus, Thig species is about one-fourth larger than 

hillip’s Dik-Dik. 


PELZELN’S GAZELLE (Gazella pelselni, KOHL). 
Do. 

This is the gazelle of the lowlands, and is not often 
seen much beyond Laferug on the road to Hargeisa, 
where the following species begins to make its appear- 
ance: It is the larger animal of the two, and they re- 
semble each other very much in their habits. Peizeln’s 
gazelle frequents dry and stony places, covered with low 
bushes, and it is dufficult to see where or how it can 
obtain sufficient nourishment from the barren, forbid- 
ding districts it inhabits, It goes in small troops of 
from two or three to nearly a dozen individuals. I 
think eleven was the greatest number I ever saw together 
at one time. As a rule it is not a wild creature and read- 
ily permits an approach sufficiently near to insure a fatal 
shot, but of course when much hunted becomes wild and 
wary. The males were often seen by themselves, and then 
it was not difficult to stalk them. Their horns are almost 
straight and annulated. nearly to the tips, The female 
also carries horns, much straighter and much morc 


. additional technical matter as to Phillips’ Dik-dik and 
the < 7 co described. will be found in the Proceedings 
of the Field Columbia Museum, 
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slender than those of the male. There is considerable 
variation in the coloring of individuals and I hardly 
know what causes it. The typical style has a broad 
conspicuous chestnut band running lengthwise along the 
body just above the white of the belly. But some indi- 
viduals, evidently of an equal age, killed practically at 
the same time and in the same condition of coat, were 
entirely without this distinguishing mark. It may be 
possibly an exhibition of individual variation, for these 
specimens were not confined to any especial locality. 
I do not think, however, it was in any way an indica- 
tion of age, for fully adult animals were without the 
stripe, neither was this peculiarity confined to either sex. 


Speke’s GAZELLE (Gazella spekei). NATIVE NAME, Déro. 

This is the gazelle of the high plateau, and first ap- 
peared to us at Laferug. The two species seem to meet 
here, as both were seen in the vicinity of this locality, 
but Pelzeln’s gazelle was not found any further to the 
south, the present species replacing it entirely. Speke’s 
gazelle is smaller than its relative, but can never be 
confounded with it, as it is easily distinguished by its 
peculiar wrinkled nose, possessed by both sexes, but 
greatly modified in the female. It inhabits the same 
kind of ground as Pelzeln’s gazelle is found in—stony 
bare stretches with patches of stunted grass scattered 
over it—and it is very seldom met with among trees of 
any size, although I have known it to go into rather 
dense clumps of jungle. I think, however, on these oc- 
casions it sought such retreats as places of refuge and 
more from necessity than from choice. Both sexes pos- 
sess horns, those of the females being quite slender and 
rather straight. The horns of the male are rather stout, 
deeply ringed almost to the tip, and curved backward 
at quite a different angle from those of Pelzeln’s gazelle. 
It is a shy animal, at times quite wild, and one is obliged 
to take long shots to secure a specimen. As a rule it 
seemed as if the males generally led the small bands 
in the marches about the country they frequented, and 
I was somewhat surprised at this, for the reverse is 
generally the case among the deer and antelope. But 
of course there were instances when I saw the female 
piloting these bands, the male straggling after her in 
a very. careless sort of way. All the individuals, how- 
ever, keep a pretty sharp watch, and when anything 
unusual is seen the whole band stops and regards it 
intently, for the animals possess a good deal of curiosity 
and frequently stand and gaze a long time before com- 
mencing to run. When first startled they do not go very 
far, but stop and look back, and if they see nothing 
will commence to graze again or play with each other, 
the males indulging in mock battles or chasing one an- 


_ other with a great burst of speed; for they run with 


much swiftness. If followed persistently for a time they 
will leave the locality entirely, at least for a short period. 
This species soon obtained a fair idea of the range of 
an ordinary rifle, but was deceived by that of the Lee- 
Metford and Mannlichers. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





White-Throated Sparrows Winter in the North. 


New York, March 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your issue of March 12 a correspondent who saw a flock 
of white-throated sparrows in Central Park, New York 
city, on Feb. 26, inquires whether this is not an early 
date for the species. The regular wintering of these 
birds (Zonotrichia albicollis) in Central Park is well known 
to those who observe the wild birds there, and some 
of them may be found almost any day from early October 
to the middle of May. Jonatuan Dwicut, JR. 

[This should have been noted; we have seen the bjrds 
wintering not only in New York, but in southern New 
England. ] 2 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Old Guns and New. 


San Francisco.—In a recent number of the Forest 
AND STREAM | recollect reading some allusions to old- 
time guns. As I sat in my easy chair after dinner this 
evening, smoking my pipe, my mind wandered back to 
my schoolboy days—or I might say my occasional days 
in school, when I did not run away and spend the ma- 
jority of them on the waters of the old Susquehanna in 
my skiff, fishing, to pay the penalty the next morning 
with a regularity that became chronic. Fishing was 
varied by stealing the old single-barreled shotgun from 
the kitchen closet. How well I remember that old 
flint-lock gun! 

It had a history; originally it belonged to an old 
farmer, who took it out one day to shoot a marauding 
skunk, which, althought but a few steps away, he missed. 
Then the skunk got in his work on the old man, who in 
his rage on missing imprecated the old gun and brought 
it down over a log, bending it in the shape of a rain- 
bow. My governor happening to be driving past at the 
moment, stopped to laugh. This increased the old fel- 
low’s “mad,” and he pgomeneee the old gun again, 
saying: “There! blank you! You never did shoot 
worth a cuss. Here, Squire, take the old thing out of 
my sight.” And he pitched it into the buggy. 

A few days later my father took it to the village black- 
smith, an ingenious fellow, and said: “Here, Jones, try 
your skill and see if you cannot straighten the old gun.” 

Jones scratched his head and remarked: “What a 
tremendous charge you must have been shooting in it. 
But I will see what I can doe with it.” He worked over 
the old gun at odd spells for a week, and straightened 
it out, barring a few wabbles that defied his best efforts. 
But the ‘result was that ever after it acquired the repu- 
tation of being the best shooting gun in the town, for 
long shots and true ones; and many a wild pigeon we 
boys brought down with it; and later, when percus- 
sion locks came in fashion, it was altered to that style. 

But the old gentleman’s pride was a double-barreled, 
flint-lock Manton, which was presented to him for legal 
services by a broken-down gentleman, a New York 
sportsman, who had nothing else to give. This I was 
never allowed to touch. 

Those were the days of wild pigeons galore, and they 











flew in flocks of thovsands right through the single 
street of our village, low enough down to be reached; 
and my father was wont to stand in our front yard and 
knock them over by the dozen, supplying all the neigh- 
borhood. When I arrived at man’s estate my first pur- 
chase was a Westley Richards, the cost of which ab- 
sorbed the savings of many a month’s salary; and there- 
after my passion for guns resulted in the collection of 
those of every well-known maker, embracing a William 
Moore, Greener, and several others, at a cost of $250 
each, all muzzle loaders, for breech loaders had not 
then come into fashion. And there they all rest, in 
brackets, in the attic, and for them the best offer I could 
ever get was $10 each. But even now, when I go out 
shooting where game is not over plenty to demand rapid 
shooting, I take the William Moore or the Westley Rich- 
ards, and feel sure of bringing down my birds, for they 
are wonderful shooters. Again, I like to indulge in the 
old muzzle-loading style. It carries me back to my 
boyhood days. 

My first purchase of a breech loader was made one 
day in Paris, when strolling along; in the window of 
Lafourchaux’s gun store I saw one for the first time, 
and going in, purchased it and brought it home. The 
first breech loader used pin-fire cartridges. A pin in 
the cartridge came up through a slot in the breech, and 
when the hammer struck this the cartridge was ignited. 
I was very proud of my new gun, and one day after ar- 
riving home I started out to try it with a couple of 
dozen cartridges in my shooting coat pocket. Seeing 
some wild pigeons on a dry tree, I essayed to stalk them, 
and in doing so had to crawl over a slippery rock. Just 
when I essayed to rise to get a shot my feet went out 
from under me, and down I came, striking on the pocket 
containing my cartridges. Immediately there was a 
feu de joie equal to a Fourth of July, and a hot sensa- 
tion. I jerked off my coat, but the pop, pop contin- 
uel until half the cartridges had exploded, and I dumped 
the lot out on the rock to find the pocket on fire. Strange 
to say, the shot had not been started, but the paper had 
been burst through. This was the case in many experi- 
ments I afterward tried with pin cartridges, and I think 
it is the same with central-fire and rim-fire cartridges 
when exploded unconfined. I continued to use the gun, 
however, and never had any. similar accident; but I 
was not proud of the gun as a shooter. Central and 
rim-fire cartridges soon displaced pin-fires; and now 
the guns of these days are simply perfection. When- 
ever I am in London I spend days jn wandering around 
looking at the guns in the windows of the principal 
makers. They are simply beautiful, especially the small 
calibers, for ladies, .16, .18 and .20. I always feel as if I 
would like to wear one of them for a scarf-pin, although 
their size would be a little inconvenient. 

It has always been a great regret and sorrow that my 
dear old governor could not have lived to enable me 
to present him with a present-day breech loader, and 
what he would have prized even more, a split-bamboo, 
for he was a trout fisherman “from way back.” He was 
the only one in that part of the country who used ex- 
clusively the fly, greatly to the wonderment of the old 
farmers, who would stand open-mouthed to see him toss 
out trout by the dozen from the then prolific creeks. It 
was my duty to accompany him, carrying a big basket, 
of an afternoon’s fishing, and my backache gave evi- 
dence of the weight before the day ended. Every farm- 
er’s boy was not then a fisherman, and the brooks of old 
Otsego and Delaware counties, in New York, were 
teeming with the king of fishes. So you may not won- 
der that the undersigned comes justly by inheritance by 
all this weakness for breech loaders and split-bamboos. 
And so, when I hear a man say he neither shoots nor 
fishes, and does not caré for either, I button up my 
pocket and keep my hands on my watch; but on second 
thoughts I say to myself: “Poor man, it may not be his 
fault; he may have had a father equally benighted, who 
had none of the pleasures of life to leave him.” 

PopcErs. 


Maine and New Brunswick Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is truly refreshing to discover that there is one 
man permitted to live in Maine who has the courage to 
tell the truth with regard to the false and misleading 
statistics that are published from time to time to adver- 
tise the game attractions of that State, Your corre- 
spondent from Brewer, Me., sheds a flood of. light on 
the method of computation pursued by the railway and 
express companies: 

“A great many of these are counted twice—the saddle 
counts, and then the head is counted. Also New Bruns- 
wick moose are counted which pass this way, and New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland caribou 
heads which are received for mounting in Bangor all 
count.” 

It was a wise man who said: “Figures won't lie, but 
liars will figure.” Your correspondent might have added 
that some of the finest moose heads ever taken in New 
Brunswick are now being shown at the Boston Expo- 
sition as part of the Maine exhibit. 

Maine is a fine country for deer, but the chance for 
moose and caribou is rapidly approaching the vanishing 
point. Even according to the annual-report for 1897 
of the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game, it 
appears that it took 10,509 sportsmen to kill 250 moose 
and 239 caribou. In other words, the chances were about 
20 to I against the sportsman shooting either a moose or 
a caribou in Maine. When it is considered that fully one- 
third of these moose and caribou came from Canada, 
and that, as your Brewer correspondent describes, many 
of them were counted twice, the odds against the indi- 
vidual shooter might safely be placed at 40 to 1. 

Comparisons are odious, but what are the facts in re- 
gard to big game in New Brunswick? It is impossible 
to keep anything approaching a correct record of the 
number of moose, deer and caribou shot by local hunt- 
ers in 1897, but a record has been kept of the moose and 
caribou killed by non-resident sportsmen. Eighty-six 
non-resident sportsmen took out licenses in New Bruns- 
wick last fall. Some of them took very short trips 
which gave them very little time to hunt. Yet these 
eighty-six gentlemen took out of the Province (and 
doubtless they all went into the Maine column) ei ty 
nine moose, seventy-six caribou and eleven bears. Only 


six parties failed to connect with either moose or caribou. 
Not many deer were shot, because they are not plenti- 
ful in that section of the Province where moose and 
caribou are numerous. 

Maine should receive credit for just what belongs to 
it—a beautiful woodland country well stocked with deer, 
with tags on the guides, tags on the game, rifles resound- 
ing on every hill, and all the forest trails blazed with the 
mark of the mighty dollar. The commercial spirit is 
uppermost everywhere, and it only needs to locate brass 
bands, negro minstrel troupes and merry-go-rounds at 
all the principal camps in order to make the thing com- 
plete. When I want to go into the woods I want to go 
into the woods—not into a country where people with 
guns are crouched behind every stump, and where the 
presence of other hunting or fishing parties is contin- 
ually in evidence. 

As for the moose supply of Maine, it is practically 
non-existent. Even the Hon. Henry O. Stanley, for 
many years Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and Game 
of Maine, is forced to admit this in a recent article in 
which he states: “But the moose, the most valuable, 
the most desirable, the most interesting of the big game 
of our State, are becoming so rapidly depleted in num- 
bers, in consequence of the ever increasing demand for 
their heads, that their extermination is probable in the 
very near future unless the strictest guard is put upon 
them. -Indeed, one may say that only the protection al- 
ready given them has saved them from utter extinction 
before this time: What few there are are now confined 
to the eastern part of the State, and Oxford and Franklin 
counties know them no more.” FRANK H. RISTEEN. 

FREDERICTON, March 8. 





The Blue Grouse of Alaska. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 


_ THe impenetrable jungle of the Alaskan forest, with 
its windfalls of timber and its profusion of berries and 
succulent mosses, constitutes an incomparable nursery 
and cover for its fauna; but it is not a delectable country 
to hunt over. In “Our New Alaska” I have devoted 
considerable space to the game of the mountain ranges 
of the southeastern coast, in the course of which our 
Admiral Beardslee relates some personal experiences 
with the ptarmigan, which occupy the lofty barren pla- 
teaus above the timber line. But there are other repre- 
sentatives of the Galline which merit the attention of 
the naturalist and sportsman, inasmuch as the gold 
miners are too occupied to hunt much or differentiate 
species. Chief of these are the blue grouse, ruffed grouse 
and spruce grouse, which are all very abundant in their 
several habitats, but hard to shoot and difficult to gather 
when shot by reason of cross-timbers, undergrowth 
and precipices. The blue grouse is the choicest of these 
three, and is not unlike the blue grouse of the Rockies; 


_slightly larger than our Dakota sharptails, the hens 


being of about the same color. The male bird is of a 
slaty ash hue, and like phasianellus carries a large air 
pouch on his neck, which is red and bare of feathers, 
a little like a turkey cock’s. Along in May and June 
these male birds sit in the tops of trees and hoot at in- 
tervals all day long, but they are more difficult to locate 
by the sound than the ruffed grouse of New England, 
which drum on a log, for they often seem a mile off 
when perhaps they are scarcely 1ooyds. away. Writers 
have hardly mentioned these birds hitherto, because 
they have not penetrated where they use. It is too tough 
a job, as will be seen from what follows. A mile through 
the forests, climbing always, is an all day trip, and not 
without scratches. 

_ My interest in these birds has been revived at this 
juncture by the perusal of an old letter in the Hallock, 
Minnesota, Enterprise, from a resident of Juneau who 
occasionally takes an outing with the Presbyterian min- 
ister as occasion offers; and I dare say your readers will 
be impressed by it more than by what I might write 
myself, The trouble with old hunters is that they do 
not exploit the hardships .of an outing as the more 
unsophisticated are apt to do, so that personal heroism 
does not play the active part it should in the narrative. 
But I will let my correspondent speak for himself. His 
name is H. Beer, and he says: 

“I go out about once a week in the season and we have 
good sport, and what is better we keep in good health 
by having lots of good exercise. Often we get up at 
3 o’clock in the motning. It depends on the tide as to 
what time to start, and I have started at midnight. [In 
that latitude it is as light as dawn at midnight in June.] 
Sometimes you must go over certain shallow bars at 
high tide, or you cannot go at all. We sail or row a few 
miles and then go ashore where we know the birds are 
to be heard. 

“As soon as it is day we hear far up the mountain 
side the hoot, hoot, hoot of the grouse. Then away 
we start for some of the hardest and most vexatious 
work I ever did. The birds are certain to be at least 
2,000ft. high; they keep in the upper fringe of the trees 
just below the snow line. Well, we climb and climb, 
over moss and fallen logs and loose stones and sharp 
crags, and most disagreeable of all through devil ‘club. 
The devil club is very well named; it is a bush that grows 
6ft. or 8ft. high and is studded thick with thorns from 
top to bottom. The branches also run along the ground 
for a foot or two before they turn, so that as you strug- 
gle through it it is very apt to give you a slap in the 
face, and you are almost certain to get it in your hands 
unless you wear gloves. We still occasionally hear our 
bird hooting away above us, so we fight our way on and 
on, and up and up, the perspiration oozing from every 
single pore. At times we are in peril, a single misstep 
may send us headlong hundreds of feet down, and leave 
us at the bottom a bruised and mangled corpse. After 
climbing quite a distance it may be re find yourself 
where you cannot get any higher, and you have to re- 
trace your steps and find another =e. Presently, after 
two or three hours of the hardest kind of work, you find 
yourself breathless and exhausted at the clump where 
the sound tells you the bird must be. Your troubles have 
now commenced. It may be that the bird will cease 
to hoot, and all your climb has been in vain, so far as 
that bird is concerned. They stand perfectly still and it 
is impossible to find them unless they hoot. Then again 
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they seem to be ventriloquists, one hoot seems to be 
in front of you, another behind you, another to the right 


and another to the left. I have spent an hour trying to 
find the bird in the tree after I have located him. At 
last, when your neck aches from looking so long up into 
the tree tops, you spy the rascal sitting like a log a 
hundred feet up in the tree and so hidden that only a 
part of his body is visible. Ah, now comes an anxious 
moment. You have had so much work to find your 
bird that you do not wish to miss him, so you take good 
careful aim and fire, and perhaps away goes your bird. 
He was so high up and so hidden that no shot had 
touched the fatal spot. It was pitiful to see the look 
on my companion’s face when such a fate befell us, as it 
did more than once. 

“But we will suppose that we have been more fortu- 
nate this time and the bird falls. Then perhaps the tree 
stood on the edge of the cliff, and down your bird goes 
hundreds of feet and there is half an hour’s climb to re- 
cover him. You can generally find him by the trail of 
feathers he leaves behind him. I leave you to imagine 
the-feelings of satisfaction when at last you feel the plump 
fellow in your hand, and, oh! what a satisfaction it is 
to drop him in your bag. ‘ 

“It is now not so hard to get your next bird; you 
are up where he is, and in ten or fifteen minutes you are 
at his tree and with good luck may have him in the bag 
in ten minutes more. But grouse hunting is all work, 
hard and dangerous work, and a very small bag is con- 
sidered a good day’s hunting. 

“After we got through with the grouse we went after 
ptarmigan. This is another of the grouse family. in size 
about half way between a pigeon and a prairie chicken. 
He turns white in winter and brown in summer. He is 
very pretty and looks like a little bantam rooster with 
his head and tail up, and a hollow with the tips of his 
wings stuck down nearly to the ground. He lives up 
in the snow, and never comes as low as the trees. 

“Of course there is the labor and danger of the climb 
to get him, as in the case of the grouse, but he is not 
hard to find, and is so unsonhisticated that you can easily 
get near enough to shoot. In fact at times he is so tame 
that he may be killed with a stick, and is called the fool 
bird. We only got five for a day’s hunting, but in the 
fall some have got eighty or a hundred. Tuesday we 
shot four bald-headed eagles, and to-day we have been 
fishing and got two small strings of salmon trout. A man 
brought in a hundred, but we cannot spare the time 
to go so far and stay away so long. We have to be 
home, so our bags are small, but we enjoy the outing 
very much. This place is the hunter’s paradise. There 
are deer, bears and goats, but the largest quadruped I 
have shot is a porcupine.” 





Incidents of a Fox Hunt. 


One day in February I drove across the bay to Cur- 
tain Island, seven and a half miles distant, to try the 
foxes there and on the marshes, where during the past 
forty years I have spent some of my happiest days in 
the pursuit of game. On my arrival there snow was 
falling fast, and the wind rose; still I was after foxes, 
and must at least look for signs at the lee side of the 
island. This I did, and in a few minutes detected the 
trail of a fox leading up wind in the direction of a 
neighboring island. The storm by this time had in- 
creased, so deciding to retrace my steps, I had barely 
turned when I observed a fox coming down wind at a 
lively gallop, lumbermen having started him. I dropped 
to position behind a tree; the fox came on, and when 
he was at about goyds. I fired a shot; but he still ran 
on, and thinking he was fatally wounded I followed 
in hot pursuit, but soon lost his tracks in the blinding 
storm and abandoned the chase. Then, intending to 
resume the search the following day, I returned home 
feeling vexed with myself for not making a better shot. 

The storm, however, continued for another day, mak- 
ing the roads almost impassable; so I deferred the trip 
till the following week. But my mind reached out 
thither. I wanted to recover the fox, and mentally was 
offering a dollar “just to know” where the cunning fel- 
low had hidden. This to me would be ample reward. 

On the following Saturday the wind veered to the west, 
and blowing a gale, sent the snow, which had recently 
fallen, into innumerable banks, leaving the ice bare be- 
tween them. Going to the “spy window” in the gable 
of the barn, I scanned the shore and marsh critically, 
and among the many objects revealed, such as pieces of 
driftwood and bunches of decayed grass and seaweed, 
there lay the fox on a patch of blue ice on the marsh, 
stretched at full length with head to the east. I then 
called Arthur, and to test his sight handed him the 
glass; and although he discovered several objects, still 
he did not locate the fox until I haf given him the 
exact direction. Considering the distance—seven and 
a half miles—and the glass being a common one, costing 
only $6, the discovery was something remarkable. 

The traveling being heavy and the day far spent, I 
decided that the fox would be safe till Monday. How- 
ever, to my surprise, on Sunday night another storm be- 

an, and continued with unabated fury till the following 

uesday, thus again covering the fox. The case now 
looked critical, and called for prompt and speedy ac- 
tion. Lumbermen pass over and in the vicinity of the 
marsh almost daily; “sports” also go there occasion- 
ally; then, too, the pelt of this particular fox had 
greatly enhanced in value. From $2, the outside mar- 
ket value, I had it up to $5, and couldn’t stand the strain 
much longer. 

On Wednesday afternoon I started for the island and 
arrived there in two hours. Leaving the horse in com- 
fortable quarters, I at once took my bearings, and pro- 
ceeding down the marsh, had gone only a short dis- 
tance when, to my utter dismay, the footprints of pe- 
destrians were painfully visible, leading in the direction 
where I had originally located the fox. This was rather 
discouraging, and partially losing my temper I solilo- 
quized: “The fox is a goner. Yes, those vagrants have 
stolen him—mean, contemptible sneaks; I'd give some- 
thing to know them; they'll fabricate a plausible story 
and exhibit the trophy as a result of their own skill.” 
However, following their tracks to a point where the 
fox should be lying, I took a survey of the surroundings, 
and Great Cesar! there, within 8ft. of where I stood, 
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was the tip of an ear protruding through the snow. 
Never was a fox more highly prized than when I pulled 
him out of the snow. Those were happy moments, and 
I breathed calmly. But reflecting on the past—of my 
willful and malicious charges, which may have been 
against good and honest toilers who, to shorten their 
journey, had passed that way—not to steal foxes, but to 
pursue their honest calling—I felt an apology was due; 
but to whom I could not say. Then I said: “Forgive 
me.” I was entitled to the trophy, and now possess it; 
and as I gaze with admiration on the beautiful skin be- 
fore me, measuring 58in. from tip to tip, I say: “Poor 
Reynard! You served your day and lost your life; be 
at rest!” A. E, Hoiianp. 
Prince Epwarp’s IsLanp,. 


Maine Game Conditions. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent Special takes issue with my state- 
ment that very little illegal killing is being done in 
Maine, and speaks of deer being offered for sale in 
Boston which he claims to know come from Maine. He 
fails to show any proof except his own belief. If he 
really saw deer being carted from a schooner, and is in- 
terested to prevent illegal shipment, why could he not 
spend the time to get the name of the schooner, so that 
our Commissioners could have some proof, and stop 
such shipments? It would not have taken so long as 
to write an article. I do not claim that there is no 
illegal killing, but I do claim that there is much less 
than many newspapers report. I believe that the Com- 
missioners and wardens know fully as much about 
Maine matters as a man in Boston who has talked with 
a man “from Maine woods, where the snow is 5ft. deep 
on a level.” 

One who knew anything about deer would know that 
visiting logging roads to pick up hay is no sign of a 
“struggle for existence.” Where deer are not hunted 
they will always visit the roads, even when the snow is 
only a few inches deep, to pick up the scattered hay, 
and will often barely get out of the roads to let the 
teams pass. I have known hunters to kill more deer 
by walking up and down the roads than they could by 
still-hunting. 

The iacts are, the snow is deep—from 5 to &ft. in 
many localities. In some places deer have been having 
hard work to travel around, In all the lower part of the 
State the crust has been so hard that not only deer could 
walk on it, but heavily loaded teams could haul full loads 
on the crust without breaking it. This was done here 
this week. Over a large part of the State a deer could 
only be taken by chasing with dogs in the middle of the 
day. 

Some people have written stories of the great slaugh- 
ter of the game; and papers like the Lewiston Journal 
have printed them, and people who know little of game 
have believed them; but this does not make it so. The 
plain truth is, the thing has been greatly exaggerated. 
Next summer you will see accounts of deer being count- 
ed by the score, just as you did last year, 

Special wonders why I speak of Washington county. 
Here is a report from a warden in the Bangor Com- 
mercial of March 10: 

“Game Warden French returned Saturday afternoon 
from a snowshoe tramp in the game regions of Wash- 
ington county. He visited Danforth, Forest, Waite, 
Topsfield, and went up the east branch of the St. Croix, 
but found only a few signs where deer had been killed, 
in Dyer township, and even these were old, While in 
Waite township Warden French saw a big bull moose 
come out. of the woods into a farm yard and hang 
around all day, evidently knowing that it was perfectly 
safe while the warden remained. Warden French says 
the crust will easily hold a deer, and even the moose 
referred to had little difficulty in making his way over it.” 

Perhaps the warden does not know the situation as 
well as Special, I also inclose the reply of Mr. Carle- 
ton to a long, blood-curdling account of the great 
slaughter, where names and dates were given. He writes: 
“T wish to say that there is very slight foundation, if 
any at all, for the statements contained in that article. I 
have received this week so far 131 letters from every sec- 
tion of the State, by far the greater number from guides. 
From among this very large number I select a sample, 
which is fairly representative of them all, The writer 
is a well-known guide, a gentleman of ability and char- 
acter, and an observing and respected citizen, and lives 
in a town in the near vicinity of Kingman, where Major 

Lowe, the guide, resides, who knows so much for the 
papers alone about poaching: 

Marcu §.—Mr. L. T. Carleton, Augusta, Me.—Dear Sir: Your 
favor of the 2d duly received and contents noted. In regard to 
our big game, they need the protection of everyone who is inter- 
ested in the affair, and it should interest every man in this State, 
whether he is a hunter or guide, or whatever occupation he fol- 
lows. I can truly say that the majorit 
this town are beginning to endemneat that fact, and where ten 
deer were slaughtered on the crust or deep snows a few years 
ago, very few are killed now—in fact, I do not know of a single 
deer that has been killed this winter in close time by any man in 
this town. Five years ago there were, I should say, fifty deer 
killed in close time by men that would not be hired to do such 
a thing now. I am acquainted with every man for miles around 
here, and I know that there is as little poaching done in this 
town as any town you can find that has as many hunters as we 
have, and Tt ier one will do all I can to help protect our game 
at all times, both in open season and in close time. The crust 
is so strong now since we had the big hailstorm that it will hold 
a man to walk through the woods without snowshoes—in fact, it 
will almost hold a team of horses where the growth is open— 
so’ the deer are pond safe until we have some warm weather. 
I was talking with one of our guides last night, and he said that 
if we could have the privilege of using dogs in October he 
would be willing to help stop killing game in close time, but 


as it is now he should not trouble himself much about protection, 
but this is only one man out of many that are of that disposition. 


“T received under date of March 7 a letter from a very 
estimable gentleman whom I happen to know, a mem- 
ber of the G. A. R. from Molunkus, one of the places 
in which this Lewiston correspondent portrays deer be- 
ing slaughtered by scores. He and his son keep a sport- 
ing house, and say they employ five guides; and if there 
was any indication of poaching they would know it, 
for they are doing all they can to protect the game.” 

Perhaps Mr. Carleton, after receiving 131 letters, does 
not know as much as Special. I leave this for your 
readers to judge. As for myself, I do not usually rush 
into print unless T can back up my statements. 


M. Harpy. 
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Boston, March 14.~It has been decided that no requi- 
sition will be asked to bring the boy moose shooters back 
to Maine for trial, and in that respect Commissioner 
Carleton has been victorious over those who desired to 


see the law enforced equally for all. Under date 
of March 2 the Maine Fish and Game Com- 
missioners have issued another appeal to the reg- 
istered guides to do. all in their power to pro- 
tect the game during the present deep snows. 
They have sent out 1,000 letters this time. The form of 
the letter sets forth that the worst is to come, for as 
soon as the crusts form the hunters can easily get over 
the snow, while the moose, caribou and deer will be 
more helpless than before, since it requires a crust un- 
usually strong to support the sharp-footed game. The 
circular winds ‘up with a most urgent appeal: “Now let 
us all work together as we have never worked before. 
You know the Commissioners have not funds to hire 
sufficient wardens. Promptly let us know of any poach- 
ing—confidentially if you wish. Let us make a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull together. Are you with us for 
the work?” 

I am satisfied that the appeal. is no stronger than the 
case actually requires. It is a shame the way the deer 
are coming into the Boston markets—the worst of any 
season since the law forbidding their shipment out of 
Maine was passed, In addition to the venison here that 
I have already told the Forest aNp Stream about, I 
saw boxes Saturday said to contain the saddles of 
eighteen deer. One box had been opened and five sad- 
dles sold. They brought 8 and 9 cents per pound. “Poor 
and thin, all hair and bones,” in the words of the sales- 
man who showed them to me. “It is a shame to kill 
them. They come to us without name. There 
is no marking on the boxes. Nobody knows 
what is in them till we open them.” The worst feature 
is that these boxes come by rail, though none of the 
railroads north or east of Boston would have forwarded 
them had their contents been known. The reader must 
remember that the ‘people who receive these deer are 
commission merchants, receiving consignments of poul- 
try, mutton and veal every day, to be sold on commis- 
sion. They do not buy outright. SPECIAL. 





Under date of March 5 Commissioner Cafleton reports 
of the game situation: 

“As everybody knows, we have an unprecedented depth 
of snow. It is reported by wardens in Franklin county 
to be 7ft. deep, in Somerset, Piscataquis, Penobscot and 
Aroostook counties to be 6ft. deep, and in other coun- 
ties to be from 4 to 6ft. deep. This great depth of snow 
now places the big game entirely at the mercy of who- 
soever is wicked enough to go after it and butcher it. 
Storm has followed storm in such quick succession as 
to cover up the tracks of poachers, making it extremely 
difficulty for our wardens to trace out the guilty parties. 

“The reports from wardens and others in Franklin 
county and in Oxford county would indicate but very 
little, if any, poaching. 

“Reports from the four wardens on the whole Canadian 
border indicate no illegal killing. From the vicinity of 
Greenville it would seem that there has been. consid- 
erable poaching; the same may be said of Somerset, 
see and Washington counties and southern Aroos- 

ook. 


The Long Island Deer Situation. 


SAYVILLE, N, Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: In re- 
gard to the bill before the Legislature at Albany, pro- 
hibiting the hounding of the deer for five years, I have 
to say that this act will provoke the ire not only of the 
sportsman, but also of the farmer. It is proven enough 
that the deer in their present limited habitat, north of 
the South Side country road from Islip to Bayport, and 
southwest of the Lake Ronkonkoma toward Central 
Islip, are very numerous. To narrow in the shooting 
of the deer in the open season to still hunting will have 
a bad effect, amounts to nothing, and cannot satisfy 
real sport, The consequences of extending the protec- 
tion of the deer will be their enormous multiplying, and 
in oxgeneing their, habitat to places where the game 
has seldom been seen. The depredations on all kinds 
of truck are fearful, and drive the small farmer who. es- 
pecially suffers to madness and despondency. Ask, for 
instance, the people of Bohemianville how they have to 
suffer despite all precautions by putting up of scarecrows, 
hanging out lanterns, etc.,, to keep off the deer, Al- 
ready three or four farms west from Bohemianville are 
abandoned on account of the unequal fight. In fact, 
in making such a tremendously onerous game law the 
State as it were expropriates the farmer without giving 
him any compensation; the State takes the food out 
of the toiler’s mouth and gives it to the deer. It is hard 
to understand how the State may enact such a game 
law in view of the rapidly increasing population of Suf- 
folk county, who have the first claim to be fed, 

Think of the anomaly of keeping and expanding a 
game park (with no fences, the deer running at large) 
in a district mo more than about thirty miles distant 
from the gates of Greater New York! Instead of en- 
couraging the planting and growing of vegetables to 
supply the poor with cheap home products, the State 
forgets its duty and goes to breeding wild animals. 

The writer tried before the Board of Supervisors at 
Riverhead to get some compensation for his losses by. 
the deer. In reply the board said there is in the game 
law as it stands now no provision to ‘make good to the 
tiller of the soil the loss he has sustained by the depre- 
dations of the deer. Upon questioning, what would the 
truckers around Mattituck do, seeing their cabbage and 
cauliflower eaten up by the game, the board answered: 

‘Oh, they should start a revolution.” Is that equal 
right? On the southwest of Riverhead it is expected that 
the farmer. will gracefully succumb to the visits of the 
deer, whereas it is feared that east of Riverhead this 
calamity might start a revolutionary disturbance. Justice 
therefore demands a provision to compensate the small 
farmer, for he especially has to suffer because the.game 
prefers to prey on small clearings, ready to jump again 
into the bushes when it scents danger; it seldom enters 
large stretches of cultivated land. Out of. thirty-six 
young fruit trees in an orchard nineteen were found 
gnawed off or the stems rubbed off with the horns, 


A certain Commissioner of the Commission for Game 
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and Fisheries some years ago held the opinion that the 
farmer is justified—notwithstanding the game law—to 
kill the deer when he finds them depredating his crops; 
but the present incumbent of the office does not adhere 
to that reasonable argument. 

The Long Island Railroad Co. and all available forces 
are in combine to build up the country, and it does not 
demand a very keen prophet to predict that the time 
cannot be far off when the deer will shy at the presence 
of man and retire to the thicket. 

Why, then, in view of the time near at hand when the 
deer will inevitably be doomed, owing to the circum- 
stance that the present law already hurts so fearfully 
the farmer, will a certain clique be allowed to propose 
such a rigorous game law to the detriment of their neigh- 
bors? Let the law alone as it stands at present. 

Cart MUNKELWITZ. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


California Quail. 


Cxurcaco, Ill., Feb. 26.—Mr. L. J. Marks, of Chicago, 
who is spending a part of the winter at Coronado Beach, 
Cal., writes informingly in regard to the wonderful num- 
bers of quail which still exist in parts of that far South- 
western country, which have not yet been depleted by 
the market hunter or the seeker for a record. He says: 

“Coronado boasts with good reason of her ideal lo- 
cation, well nigh perfect climate, and superbly appoint- 
ed mammoth hostelry; and now she comes to the front 
with a good claim to the somewhat hackneyed title of 
‘a veritable paradise for sportsmen.’ 

“In witness whereof, Messrs. Dupee, Lester and Tur- 
ner, of Chicago, who are wintering here, brought in, 
as the result of a three days’ shoot across the line in 
Lower California, only a few hours distant from. this 
hotel, between 800 and 1,000 quail. ‘Life was too short,’ 
they said, for an exact count, so after counting up to 
800 they quit and threw in a bushel or so for good meas- 
ure. The birds were exhibited last evening on the floor 
of the great lounging room of the Coronado, and they 
naturally attracted much attention. There appeared to 

four or five bushels of them, and the lucky, sun- 
browned hunters were the recipients of many congratu- 
lations. 

“Bill Denton, a noted hunter hereabouts, acted as 
guide and purveyor, and had arranged a very comforta- 
ble camp for the party near Carisso. Most of the shoot- 
ing was done in two days, on account of a drizzly rain 
which fell almost continuously the second day out. But 
one dog was used, a very indifferent red Irish setter, 
whose sole business it was to retrieve the birds, the 
hunters themselves flushing the game, which sometimes 
got up in flocks like blackbirds, numbering anywhere 
rom a hundred to a thousand. On account of their sur- 
prising swiftness in running, a great number of wounded 

irds were unfortunately lost. In order to get a bird 
in bag it must be either killed outright or have at least 
one leg and one wing broken. 

“The party contemplates another trip soon, with two 
or three es dogs, well able to retrieve the winged 
and slightly wounded, so that another record may be 
anticipated in the near future. Lest any should be dis- 
posed to condemn such wholesale killing, it may be said 
that the birds are in such countless numbers, and so 
little hunted, in the region visited that they are esteemed 
@ pest-by the few settlers there; and it must be remem- 
bered, too, that the bag above referred to would furnish 
about one quail for each of the guests now Sheltered 
under the roof of the great hotel.” 


Draining of Tolleston Marsh. 


Curcaco, Ill., March 12.—It is reported from Indiana 
that the Supreme Court of that State has instructed for 
the letting of the contracts on the big drain known as 
the Jarneke diteh, which would pass across the famous 
Tolleston marsh, and drain it quite dry in the course 
of a few years. The ditch would carry the water into 
the Grand Calumet River. The Tolleston Club has 
been fighting this case. It is not the policy of this club 
to give out much talk about its plans, and it never pays 
attention to mere daily newspaper’ talk. I have earlier 
stated that the eventual decision of the Tolleston litiga- 
tion will rest with the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to which appeal has been taken. It is possible 
that the club will find legal measures to stay the ditch- 
ing machine until after the high tribunal of the land has 
said they cannot own what the United States have pat- 
ented to them, There is at present current in the daily 
press the usual review of fatalities on and around this 
marsh, The local feeling against this quiet and con- 
servative body of sportsmen has always been intense, 
and stories of all sorts are started about the club. We 
may safely say that when we gee the Tolleston marsh 
dry it will be time enough to say it has been drained, 
and not before. 

Later—President E. F. Daniels, of the Tolleston Club, 
has been interviewed, and brands the published informa- 
tion as inaccurate, as usual. He says the proposed ditch 
will not touch the club grounds at all. hat the club 
objects to is an assessment of $15,000 on its land to help 
pay for a work that will be of no benefit whatever to the 


club. 
North Dakota Wardenship, 


The question of the State game wardenship for North 
Dakota for the new term is not yet decided. e present 
incumbent, Mr. George H. Bowers, has done good work 
and shown himself entirely worthy of reappointment. He 
is very apt to ae office, as he is a popular man, and 
his work has n generally aporeriete. Other appli- 
cants for the place are C. K. Bassett, an editor, of 
Valley City, and Clarence A. Hale, of Grand Forks. 


Arres!s in Montana. 


James Bussear was arrested at Gardiner, Mont., near 
the Park line, last week. Bussear had been killing elk. 
He was taken to Livingston and tried before Justice 
Rose, who bound him over to appear before the Dis- 
trict Court next term. 

It would seem that finally a partial check at least is 
to be given the elk butchers who have been operating 
this winter along the upper Sun River. Constable Zim- 


mers, of Augusta, last week brought into Helena for 
confinement Joseph Chase and Charles Dando, who 
were arrested by Deputy Christian and posse at their 
camp, where full proof was discovered of the fact that 
they had been doing a wholesale business in skin 
hunting. Justice Meyer at Augusta bound these two 
men over to the District Court. There has been a great 
deal of this wholesale slaughter in the Sun River coun- 
try. Warrants are out for two prominent citizens—W. 
K. Floweree, State Senator from Teton county, and Dr. 
Winslow, Superintendent of the Fort Shaw Indian 
School. They, it is alleged, were up in that country 
after Jan. 1, and brought out a four-horse load of elk 
and mountain sheep. Evidence is at hand for other 
parties, and warrants will probably be issued. 


Mongolian Pheasants in Texas. 


Messrs. Albert and Ed Steves and Gus Critzer, of San 
Antonio, Tex., have for two or three years been the 
owners of a small supply of mongolian pheasants, which 
they imported at considerable expense. The birds have 
done fairly well, and their owners this week were to 
have turned twenty-five of them loose in the mountains 
some sixty miles northwest of San Antonio. The birds 
will be liberated in a spot some twenty or thirty miles 
distant from any settlement, and in a country where 
they ought to thrive. At New Braunfels, Tex., the city 
marshal has been for some time experimenting with 
these birds, and he will soon set loose fifteen of them in 
Comal county, about thirty miles northeast of San An- 
tonio. The Texans confidently expect that this stock 
will do as much for itself as did the fifteen birds origi- 
nally planted in the State of Oregon by Judge Denny. 


The Spring Flight. 


The north-bound ducks are now well —= the North. 
I hear of increasingly good bags on the Platte River in 
Nebraska. The flight along the Missouri River is re- 
ported good. At Mud Lake, near St. Joseph, Mo., Pat 
Kane, chief of the fire department, with two friends killed 
128 ducks one day last week. Along the Illinois River 
the birds have come in in good numbers, especially 
around Browning and points in the lower part of the 
State. The shooters say that the birds are not feeding 
along the river, but going out over the country, the 
mallards feeding on the old corn fields. Along the Kan- 
kakee River in Indiana the shooting has been heavy on 
a few occasions, at water holes in the ice, where the 
birds circled and tried to get into the water. 


A Good Thing. 


Dispatches this week from Ohio say that the State 
Legislature has passed a law giving wardens the right 
to open packages of illegal game offered for transporta- 
tion, and to confiscate same. giving all such game when 
found to charitable institutions. This latter part of the 
measure is certainly unqualifiedly good. There never 
was a more risky clause put in a game law than that 
allowing a warden a part of the money he can get out 
of confiscated game. Witness the many instances of 
abuse in this State in earlier years, for instance the Ke- 
wanee fiasco, where no attempt was made to fine the 
man Merritt for a crime, the energies of the warden 
and his assistants being confined to attempts to get at 
the great amount of game, which could be sold under 
the Illinois law at auction, the warden keeping half the 
funds so acquired. It is of no practical use to take away 
game from a dealer who holds it illegally and then put 
it up at auction and let that dealer buy it in and get a 
legal title to illegal game. This leaves one of the fatal 
loopholes which vitiate so many laws. I presume the 
original purpose in such statutes was to provide some 
means by which the game warden might be able to 
create a revenue for himself by his own exertions. There 
is no doubt that the sale of confiscated game is a very 
considerable source of revenue in this State, for Warden 
Loveday has often told me so. Yet I imagine that he 
would just as leave turn this contraband game over to 
the homes of the friendless as to sell it over again to 
dealers, provided that he himself were paid as much 
from some other source as he could get from this odd 
marketing of game declared illegal by the law and yet 
sanctioned by the law. The man who handles illegal 
game is just as much a criminal as a burglar. When we 
catch a burglar we do not try to punish him, or to pay 
ourselves for catching him, by a division of the plunder 
he has stolen. We clap the criminal in jail and give the 
property back to the owner. Clap the illicit game dealer 
in jail too, and give the game back to its owner, the 
State, which has to feed the inmates supported by its 
charity. If this isn’t good sense, I am off my trolley. 


Cipher Correspondence. 


I have at hand a letter handed me by Warden Loveday, 
which letter was written by one purporting to be F. 
T. Hart, of Cainsville, Mo., to E. A. Gaensslen, a com- 
mission merchant of this city. The letter is so badly 
written that it might classify as a cipher dispatch, and 
it may be that the writer wishes it had been still more 
illegible and undecipherable. It goes on to say: “jenuar- 
ry the 28 mr. ganslen i hav Bin sicK for fower weeks 
SinCe i saw your agent. i am gittin game rite now i have 
som gees i will sent them in now mr i will do business 
with you i will sent you som eggs. how long can you 
a Birds privetly mr send priCes onCe a weak is 
anuf. 

This is the way the game comes, “privetly,” some- 
times. Inclosed with the letter was a shipping tag 
marked “Birds 78, mink 1.” It is a bit rude of Warden 
Loveday to thus make public a gentleman’s private cor- 
respondence, when it has such obvious need of being 
conducted “privetly.” E. Hovuaa. 

1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales’ Removal. 


On or about April 10 Messrs, Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales will remove to No. 32§ Broadway for .a tem- 
porasy OSERBS ACY, until the completion of the new store 
which is to be built for them at Nos. 302 and 304 Broad- 
way. 


St. Louis Notes. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 12.—There is probably no bet- 
ter game and fish preserve in the United States than is 
comprised in what is known as the “Sunk Lands” of 
southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas. This region 
is heavily timbered, full of lakes and streams, and a vast 
portion of it is subject to annual overflow, so that the 
whole region is kept well watered. Through this region 
flow the Little and St. Francis rivers, which the United 
States Fish Commissioner’s report states contain a great- 
er variety of fish life than any other river system in the 
country. 

This section has been the paradise of the market 
hunter and fisherman, and a large portion of the supplies 
which come to the large cities along the river have been 
from this region. Arkansas has a game law prohibiting 
shipments out of that State of any game or fish, but it 
has not been closely enforced. Recently, however, in- 
structions have been given by the State officers asking 
county officials everywhere to be on the watch and to 
prevent any shipment of game or fish out of the State. 
While this has been aimed, no doubt, at the visiting 
sportsmen from other States, it will prove a mighty good 
thing if the officers will stop the market shipments of the 
native hunter as well. 

The club which has long been known as the Moredock 
Laké Hunting and Fishing Club will now locate on the 
Castor River in southeast Missouri, and hope to have a 
game warden appointed in that section who will co- 
operate with the warden at New Madrid and prevent 
illegal n¢gtting. The famous Moredock Lake, lying south- 
east of St. Louis about twenty-one miles in Illinois, 
has again been leased by a new club, and we understand 
the club has the consent of the surrounding farmers to 
dam up the outlet of the lake, which will make it again 
famous as one of the best fishing resorts in this section 
of the country. The drainage law of Illinois has 
been the means of destroying many excellent fishing 
preserves without any corresponding benefit in the way 
of reclaimed lands. 

The game commission houses and restaurants, and 
others interested in the preserving of game by the cold 
storage process, will have a meeting to devise a law for 
the better protection of the game of this State. We all 
know what kind of a law these gentlemen desire, and it 
is to be regretted that the genuine sportsmen do not 
have the same influence in legislation as do these vio- 
lators of the game laws of the States. It is to be hoped 
that some steps will be taken to defeat the purposes of 
these commission men. 

Although it has been a very open and mild winter, our 
fish market has had very few fresh run fish, but the 
supply has been mostly from cold storage refrigerators. 
Whether the enforcement of the game laws has had 
anything to do with the scarcity of fresh fish is unde- 
termined; but certain it is, however, that the new game 
warden of this State has made many convictions in the 
southeast part of Missouri, where the market fishing is 
carried on. 

The King’s Lake Club have had their share of trou- 
bles, and as is frequently the case the former keeper 
has purchased some adjoining property, and is doing 
what he can to take away members from the old con- 
cern. This lake has of recent years been of little account 
for fishing purposes, but duck shooting has been fairly 
good during the season. At present ducks are quite 
abundant along the river and fine shooting is reported 
from the preserves up the river, and also on the Illinois 
side, in the sloughs. There are few ducks, however, to 
be seen in the market. It has been a very easy winter 
on quail, there having been but little snow, and the 
thermometer not once dropping to the zero point in 
this section of the ceuntry. he birds have come 
through the winter in excellent condition, and there 
should be a great increase in the supply. ABERDEEN. 


Enemies of Grouse. 


I- was glad to see Mr. Stark’s article on foxes and 
grouse. Experiences differ somewhat. As I never use 
a dog for any kind of game, I have killed but few foxes; 
but I have several times seen where they had caught 
them while under the snow. I have also seen a fox with 
a rabbit in his mouth. I have known a fox with a fore- 
leg broken by a shot that day to kill and bury a rabbit. 
I once surprised a female fox in June which had a large 
woodchuck in her mouth, which she was carrying to her 
young. The woodchuck also was a female, and was 
nursing young. 

While foxes kill more or less partridges and rabbits, 
they do not kill nearly as many as wildcats. I have 
known a single wildcat to destroy entirely all the rabbits 
in a large swamp in one winter. In December the rab- 
bits were very plenty, and in a late snow in April not a 
single track could be found; but I saw a good many 
places where rabbits had been eaten. I also in the 
winter saw wherc he had crept to and killed a grouse. 

In this vicinity we have never had any snaring, and 
very little market hunting. A few grouse are sold, but 
it is very rarely any one tries to hunt for the sake of any 
profit; but the grouse have steadily decréased, and we 
cannot have one-fourth here of what Mr. Stark reports. 
Horned and barred owls used to destroy a great many. 
Contrary to the common belief, both hunt in the day- 
time as well as in the night, and I have seen both with 
grouse they had just killed in broad daylight. As the 
larger growth has been cut off, the owls have grown 
more scarce, but the grouse have an enemy left worse 
than both owls and foxes. The goshawks stay here all 
the year round. .They nest here, and a pair of them will 
kill a large part of the game in several miles square 
in a year, besides killing many domestic fowl and rab- 
bits. Besides Killing to eat they sometimes wantonly 
destroy for the fun of killing, just as city sportsmen often 
do. ne of my men in going to camp one night in 
winter saw seven grouse budding. In going to his 


work in the morning he found the remains of five lying 
on the snow, and saw the hawk which. had killed them. 
They will very quickly run a grouse down on the wing. 
I have seen one doing this. I think that the larger part 
of the grouse which they get they take on the wing. 
Mr. Stark speaks of foxes usually being fat. I had a 
goshawk brought to me last week which was on the 
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back nearly as fat as a goose. 
many, and never saw a poor one. 
I think that in the towns near here the goshawks get 
nearly half of what the gunners leave, before spring; but 
still the fact remains that in old times the grouse held 
their own against all their wild enemies. It is the over- 
gunning which has so disturbed nature’s balance. The 
one great trouble is not altogether the number who gun, 
but their using dogs. If no one would use a dog, the 
grouse are so shy here that very few would be killed, 
and in time they would increase; but as it is, they seem 
doomed spon to be surely exterminated in this vicinity. 

M. Harpy. 


I have skinned a good 


Duck Shooting at Currituck. 


Cornjock, Currituck County, N. C., March 10.—On 
Tuesday of this week, March 8, just as the sun came up 
out of the Atlantic, peeping through a gray mist, I 
looked up from my sink box and immediately crouched 
down as low as possible, for there were eleven plump, 
fat, ruddy ducks heading exactly for my box. There were 
five reports, and six ducks lay.dead on the water. I only 
had time to load one gun when another flock came from 
the same direction, and two responded to the discharge 
of each load of No. 5s. It was a new way to hunt them, 
and I was so much pleased with the bag made I hasten 
to give it to all readers of the Forest AND STREAM, 
that they may profit by my experience. 

I simply place my sink box as ‘near in the line of 
flight as possible, using no decoys at all. The wind 
was blowing from the east and the ducks flying north, 
so that almost every bunch gave me a side shot. It 
was fine sport, and our bag was a good one. The same 
day our neighbor, P. Ballance, who is perhaps the best 
shot in this section, killed 165, bagging 100 in one hour, 
having fired only 116 shotsr 

The shooting at Currituck has been as good this sea- 
son as it has been any time during the past ten years, 
and game of all kinds is still abundant. Our season 

‘ closes April 1 for ducks, geese and swan, but we have 
excellent bay bird shooting during April and May and 
again in July, August, September and October; in fact, 
we have good shooting at game in season eleven months 
in the year. I believe there is no other place on this 
continent where this is the case. CuRRITUCK. 


Game Destroyers Numerous. 


Dr. B. H. Warren, of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, in his annual report brings out one or two 
points which will surprise sportsmen and which will 
make clear to all why game birds have been decreasing 
so rapidly in some sections of the State. Dr. Warren 
shows that there are 42,000 foxes, 30,000 minks, 13,000 
weasels and 300 wildcats in the State, all of which are 
great game destroyers.—Commonwealth. 

This all reads very smoothly in a report, but it does 
not cover the ground. How can r. Warren ex- 
plain the abundance of game birds of all kinds 
in Pennsylvania when, unhampered and in great 
numbers, wild animals roamed the forest wilds 
of this commonwealth? The insignificant outfit 
of foxes, weasels and minks that yet remain are 
not the dangerous enemies of game birds. It is the ruth- 
less slaughter by would-be sportsmen and the unrelent- 
ing warfare waged by the pot-hunter that is rapidly 
exterminating game birds in the Keystone State—Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., Daily. 


Bears in the Catskills. 


COMMENTING on our recent remark that “if a few 
years ago any one had predicted that the time would 
come in the Yellowstone Park when the bears would 
make a practice of coming up to the hotels to be fed, 
he would have been_laughed at for a lunatic, yet at the 
present time this is seen daily during the season by 
crowds of astonished tourists.” Mr. Charles Hallock 
writes: “When I was at the Catskills in 1894, Rush and 
I used to take the tenderfoots bear hunting out to the 
swill pile a mile back of the Kaaterskill Hotel. We never 
failed to find game; coons, too.’ 





Shooting at Chincoteague. 


CnincoreacuE, Va., March 12.—Geese are very plenty 
in Chincoteague Bay, with a good prospect of brant, 
shell duck and other species for the next two weeks, as 
these birds are now passing up from_their_ Southern 
wintering grounds toward the North. T. G. Extiorr. 





New York Game Law Bill. 


In the followin ragraphs are noted the important amend- 
ments proposed in the Senate and Assembly to date this session: 

Sec. 34. ‘To empower any person to seize and destroy unlawful 
nets; and to provide a bounty for their destruction. . 

Sec. 40. To make open season for deer Oct. 1 to Oct. 31, in- 
clusive. Sec. 41. To make season for possession Oct. 1 to Nov. 6. 
Sec. 42. To forbid — does at any time. Sec. 44. To permit 
hounding during October. 

Sec. 40. To make open season for deer Sept. 20 to Oct. 20; to 
forbid killing in the water; to limit a person to one deer in a 
season, Sec. 41. To make season for sale of venison Sept. 20 
to. Oct. $1; and to prohibit sale of venison killed within the 


States. Sec. 44. To permit hounding from Sept. 20 to Oct. 20. 
Sec. 46. To limit. transportation to one deer accompanied by 
owner, 


Sec. 41. To make season for possession of venison Aug. 15 
Os ro ermit possession of moose, elk, caribou. and ante- 
lope for breeding purposes; also sale of the meat during season 
ee 2. To Temove protection from rabbits altogether; and 
to make open season for black and gray squirrels Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1 : es ; 

Sec. 51. A_new section to forbid ang deer in Ulster, Greene, 
Delaware and Sullivan counties prior to 1902. 


ec. 68. A new section to ¢€ open season for hares and rab- 

i . 15. , 
eR eo pena use of bough house for duck shooting on 
the ice, c 

Sec. 72., To make o wail season Nov. 1 to Dec. 15. Sec. 
78. Season for possession of quail’ Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Secs. 74-76, 81. To make open season for woodcock and ruffed 
grouse t. 1 to Dec. 15; and forbidding taking by one person 
of more t thirty-six birds in a season.’ Possession “allowed 

m Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. Transportation forbidden between any 


points except that if accompanied by owner twelve may be 
tied at one time, or thirty-six in a year by one person. 
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Sec. 76. To forbid for five years export of woodcock and ruffed 
grouse from Oswego county. 3 

Sec. 109. To forbid export of brant from Oswego county for 
five years. 

Sec. 75a. To make open season for woodcock in Clinton, Essex 
and Warren counties Aug. 16 to Dec. 15. 

Sec. 78. To forbid wearing as articles of dress wings, feathers 
or plumage of wild birds. 

Sec. 1 To make open_ season for land-locked salmon in 
Dutchess, Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, Rockland, Putnam, Westches- 
ter and Richmond counties April 1 to June 30, inclusive. 

Sec. 110. To make open season for pickerel, pike, wall-eyed 
pike, April 10 to Jan. 31. 

Sec. 110. To make black bass open season in Lake Geoge and 
Schroon Lake Aug. 1 to Dec. 15. 

Sec. 114. To fix lawful size of salmon, land-locked salmon and 
lake trout at 15in. 

Sec. 132. To extend prohibition of netting within one mile of 
shore to waters of Lake Ontario in Jefferson county; also to re- 
move the penalty for violation of the section. 

Sec. 141. To permit fishing through the ice with hooks, lines 
tip-ups or spears for pickerel, bullheads, catfish, eels, perch and 
sunfish in waters inhabited by black or Oswego bass. 

Sec. 142. To permit: “Pickerel, pike, perch and bullheads may 
be fished for through the ice with hooks and lines, tip-ups or bobs 
in Honeoye Lake, Canadice Lake, Conesus Lake and Loon Lake 
oe gount ts 

Sec. 143. To prohibit use of eel weirs and eel pot 
permitted by this section, ee 

Sec. 161. To forbid in Long Island waters killing wildfowl with 
any other than shoulder guns, or from any boat except propelled 
by hand. Sec. 162. To forbid use of floating devices in Long 
Island waters except in Long Island Sound, Great South Bay 
west of Smith’s Point, Shinnecock and Peconic bays. 

Sec. 163. To make open season for snipe and shore birds on 
Long Island May 1 to Dec. 31. Sec. 164. To make close season 
for ruffed grouse and meadowlarks on Lone Island Jan. 1 to Nov. 
9, inclusive; woodcock Tan. 1 to July 31. Sec. 175. To make 
close season for meadow hens on Long Island Dec. 16 to Aug. 31. 


Ten eo ae use of dogs in deer. hunting on Long 
To 


Sec, 249, which 
— it. 
autauqua Lake.—To permit taking muskall i 
through the ice on Mondavs and Thursdays olen ieee 
ove weeme ae the eet monday in January. Close season for black 
ss, yellow bass, rock bass (and muskall in- 
before provided), Dec. 1 to June 6 ee ee 


.Permits sale of game the year around. 
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“That reminds me.” 


Another Snake Story. 


“Sam, bring around the mare!” 

“Yes, boss; yes, sir.” 

Sam was cook and butler for old Col. Barbor, as fat 
and jolly a banana planter as could be found in all Costa 
Rica. The colonel originally hailed from Florida 
weighed 29olbs., and was known among his friends as 
a good judge of liquid refreshments. 

The old mare was brought around to the front of the 
house, where a substantial cement horse block had been 
built, for being so portly a man it was impossible for 
him to mount his horse from the ground. The mare 
was of somewhat the same proportions as the colonel, 
very rotund and a weight carrier. It was a’rare thing 
for the colonel ever to put her off a walk, consequently 
she was as fat as a butter ball. : 

“Now, Sam, hold her head.” 

And the colonel mounts and is off 
tation. 

The colonel, a bachelor, was afraid only of one thing 
on earth, and that was a snake, big or little alike. 

Perhaps an hour had elapsed when down the road came 
the mare on a full gallop, the colonel dashing the spurs 
into her side at every jump. Sam had seen the colonel 
coming, and he and the housekeeper had rushed out to 
see what was the matter. In the midst of a clatter of 
hoofs and a cloud of dust the colonel drew rein to the 
door, and the first thing he said was, “Oh, Sam, I’m 
snake bit!” He was already pale, his hat was gone, and 
he was trembling like a jelly. He was so weak that it 
took the united efforts of Sammy and the housekeeper to 
get him into the house. Then Sam broke down with 
grief. “Poor master is goin’ to die,” he wailed over 
and over again; and the housekeeper went into hysterics. 

“Sam! Oh, Sam! Give me some whisky—quick! 
Here are the keys.” 

Sam took the keys and made a quick journey to the 
store room. The colonel kept two qualities of whisky, 
one for his especial use and one for the farm hands. 
Sam not knowing the difference between the two kegs 
drew out a tumbler full of the poorer quality of whisky 
and rushed back to the colonel, who took it at two 
gulps and called for more. Back to the store room 
rushed Sam to draw off more, not forgetting to take a 
nip himself. So they gave the old man enough whisky 
to have intoxicated three men. About this time word had 
reached one or two of the neighbors that the poor old 
colonel had been snake bitten, and two of the men had 
ridden up to see if they could be of any assistance. One 
gentleman had brought a bottle of fine old Scotch whisky 
with him, the better half of which he insisted upon the 

colonel’s taking. The colonel was already half. tight, 
and after the Scotchman was gone his condition may be 
imagined rather than described. 

Under this treatment it was not long before the colonel 
would allow the removal of his riding boot, and he was 
so happy; he did not seem to care whether he was snake 
bitten or not. The doctor had been sent for, but_had not 
arrived; still it had seemed best to remove the boot. 
The colonel begged for one more drink of whisky, which 
was given him, On the outside of the boot were found 
marks of the teeth of the snake; but examining his leg 
as closely as they could they could find no marks of any 
bite. The snake had bitten his boot, but the fangs had 
not penetrated to the flesh at all. It was nevertheless 
doubtless true that the colonel would have died of fright 
if he had not been given the whisky. As the case turned 
out it was a lucky thing the doctor had been sent for, 
for the colonel would undoubtedly have died from the 
effects of the bad whisky poured down his throat in such 
unlimited quantities; and it was all the doctor could do 
to bring him back to his original state of health. 

The colonel did not show himself for some days after 
this experience, and to this day always leaves the room 
if any one starts to tell a snake story. 

Freperick §$. Lyman, 
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Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Chub at Four-Mile Run. 


TwELVE miles away by train, six as the crow flies, 
nestled in the Virginia hills, is Carlyn Springs, now 
called Glen Carlyn, where the train drops you to a 
cinder path, alongside a pretty babbling brook, which 
ought to be a trout stream, but probably isn’t. 

Mr. Jesse Middleton, who has lived at its mouth for 
a dozen years, and fished some part of it nearly every 
day of the season, has had in recent years three con- 
signments of trout placed in the "inviting waters; one 
of California, one of brook, and one of rainbow; and 
till now none have been found afterward. Each season 
some one reports a new fish somewhere up the creek, 
hopes are revived, and each trip brings some disappoint- 
men so far as trout are conce . Just now a report 
brings the welcome news that ‘trdéut have been seen, 
and within a fortnight another effort will probably be 
made to verify the rumor. How fortunate for the angler 
that hope springs eternal, and all that. With us, in- 
deed, it is a hardy perennial. 

It will be something of a triumph to secure a trout 
from this stream. What a generous flow of “I told you 
so’s” will follow. 

The bed of the brook is rock; its waters clear, cold 
and clean; but when the little trout drop down from 
its shallow course for the winter they may get lost, or 
die in the muddy marsh at its mouth. 

But trout are not an indispensable necessity for a 
pleasant day along its winding course and shady banks. 
It is in most seasons chock full of chub, or fall-fish, as 
they are mostly called south. Those who have ever had 
a successful day with a fly among the chub, large, 
plenty and hungry, will never thereafter begrudge a kind 
word for the sport. 

We have made this trip, walking down to the mouth 
of the stream, whipping it all the way, a good- many 
times, and made some good catches in the ripples and 
pools, and found each day pleasanter than the last. 

Before the train is out of sight we are fitting our rods, 
and commenting on the stage and state of the water 
and the probabilities of a good day. 

To most anglers this would be considered very in- 
ferior sport, but one gets his day in the woods, with 
the sunshine and shadows, the singing water, and the 
birds, with all the fullness he would on a salmon river, 
and perhaps less interference with the thorough enjoy- 
ment of it all, 

But the fishing itself may be a delight. Canon Kings- 
ley, in his charming “Chalk Stream Studies,” has apo- 
theosized the chub in such a glowing tribute, as an ob- 
ject of sport, as must convince any reader of its at- 
tractions. To quote him will shift the responsibilities 
of championship to worthier shoulders. 

“Very good sport they give, in my opinion, in spite 
of the contempt in which they are commonly held, as 
chicken-hearted fish who show no fight. True! but their 
very cowardice makes them the more difficult to catch; 
for no fish must you keep more out of sight, and farther 
off. The very shadow of the line (not to mention that 
of the rod) sends them flying to cover; and they rise 
so cautiously and quietly that they give excellent lessons 
in patience and nerve to a beginner. 

“Tf the fly is dragged along the surface, or jerked sud- 
denly from them, they flee from it in terror; and when 
they do, after due deliberation, take it in, their rise is 
so quiet that you can seldom tell whether your fish 
weighs lb. or 44%4lbs. * * * No fish, therefore, will 
better teach the beginner the good old lesson ‘not to 
frighten a fish before you have tired him,’ ” 

le suggests the large palmers for flies, the larger 
and mae the better, and the best of all—the imitation 
of the black beetle, called the ‘undertaker’ in the London 
shops. 

He admits, however, they are not fine eating, and 
gives a ridiculous description of a very fair imitation 
of a cooked chub—a sperm candle, wick and all, stuffed 
with needles and split bristles, and stewed in ditch 
water, 

Our experiences have not been exactly like his. We 
have found the chub rather a sudden biter when he 
comes at all; impulsive rather than deliberative; but 
if he misses the fly by first intention, whether he be 
pricked or not, you may as well try the next pool. He 
is far more wary than either trout or bass, and like op- 
portunity, knocks but once at any man’s door. 

With a fly, the swift water is to be preferred; ~~ 
the foot of a fall, but many times upon a shallow riffle, 
with but a skim of water purling over the shingle, when 
every shiny pebble is plain, and apparently no possible 
shelter for a fish—a hig one comes from somewhere 
and gathers in the fly as it touches the water; the 
broken surface which breaks his view of the angler may 
hide him too! but it seems impossible, and has always 
been one of the' mysteries to us. 

And so we-start on our tramp down the stream, and 
thereby do violence to the teachings of half the anglers 
who have written on the subject; they say you must 
fish up. The other half say down all 

“But there is one great error in fly-fishing as usually 
practiced, and as recommended to be practiced by books, 
and that is that the angler ‘fishes down’ stream, whereas 
he should ‘fish up.’ ” 

; Lo wrote W. C, Stewart in Pennell’s Fishing Gossip 

in 1866. 

In the American Angler’s Guide, the first edition of 
which was issued in 1845, and the author’s name appear- 
ing for the first time in the fifth edition in 1876,. John 
J. Brown refers to the controversy already old: “There 
is much diversity of opinion about the manner of fishing, 
whether up or down the stream; the great majority of 
anglers, both in Europe and this country, favor the latter, 
and very few the former.” ; 

Kingsley says: “The next mistake, natural enought to 
the laziness of fallen man, is that of fishing downygtr 
and not up.” : 

Our Ned Buntline says: “Always, if 
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shaded pools, coverts of rock, mossy banks and over- 
hanging branches. * * * You have also the aid of 
the current in guiding your fly to each coveted spot after 
it touches the water.” 

These are fair types of dozens of authorities on both 
sides of thi$ long waged and still unsettled controversy. 
And it never will be settled, because both are some- 
times right, depending on the conditions of, water and 
wind and sun; the character of the stream; the location 
of hiding places; the nature of the bottom; the trees 
upon the bank; and much on the skill of the fisherman 
himself, and his familiarity with the brook and its deni- 
zens. 

We fish this one down. We get off the train and walk 
home—that is, to my friend’s home, where we are sure 
of an angler’s dinner—and it just makes a pleasant day’s 
tramp of a half dozen miles. 

We always carry a dozen large black marshworms for 
this trip, for there are sundry places we remember where 
in the tangled roots of some dead giant of the forest, fast 
set in pools a fathom deep, some of the largest chubs 
have their local habitation; and if we have been indis- 
creet, and frightened them, or they were not happening 
on that particular occasion to be wandering from their 
own chimney corner, such a delicacy weighted with a 
single swan shot and dropped down into the lair will 
sometimes entice them forth; sometimes we leave them 
the hooks as souvenirs of the invitation, but that’s all 
in the play. 

The worm is not perhaps aristocratic, but it will get 
some fish which no other known bait will, and it is an 
old proverb that “not all fish are caught with flies.” 

Who does not recall Irving’s story, which is as old 
as Jonah, but which sounds so fresh in his breezy vein, 
and seems so real when he vouches for it with such confi- 
dence? “I recollect also that after toiling and watching 
and creeping about for the greater part of a day, with 
scarcely any success, in spite of all of our admirable ap- 
paratus, a lubberly country urchin came down from the 
hills with a rod made from the branch of a tree, a few 
yards of twine, and as Heaven shall help me! I believe 
a crooked pin for a hook, baited with a vile earth- 
worm, and in half an hour caught more fish than we had 
nibbles throughout the day.” 

Frank R. Stockton had little faith in this hoary nar- 
rative, for he says of it: “That old story about the 
little boy with the pin hook, who ketched all the fish, 
while the gentleman who stood alongside of him kep’ 
throwin’ out his beautiful flies and never got nothin’—is 
a pure lie.” 

But if it was ever true, it might have been of Irving’s 
crowd, for the boy was an artist, beside the painful ef 
forts he describes. 

He retired early from the attempt; and lying on his 
back in the grass, building castles in the clouds, and lis- 
tening to some one else read Izaak Walton, he fell fast 
asleep—and the boy fished on. 

On one of our later trips we took 150 chubs, hoping 
each one a trout, but returned to the stream all but a 
dozen apiece, which we brought home to show, and then 
placed them where they would do the most good. 

A mile below where we start in, at Glen Carlyn, the 
run passes close to the station of Arlington, several 
miles in the rear of the old Robert E. Lee mansion. Not 
far from this a little tributary makes in from the north 
called Lover’s Run. This flows through the estate, and 
he romantic name of Lover’s Tryst is still given a 
pretty stretch along its banks, which legend has it was 
a once popular stroll, where Cupid’s captives were wont 
to take the air. A couple of miles further down the 
little settlement of Nauk stands upon the site of what 
thirty-five years ago was Convalescent Camp. Remains 
of a rifle pit or two may yet be traced, and between that 
and the river, almost hidden in the post-bellum forest, 
are the ruins of a rather imposing mud fort—a grim re- 
minder to the present generation of the horrors of war, 
but still more interesting as suggesting the strides which 
the art of destruction has made since then, and the revo- 
lution in military methods which the next serious con- 
test will develop. 

The last pool before the run enters the marsh at its 
mouth was reached just at sunset on our last trip. The 
shadows were already. deepening under the trees. Hastily 
tying on a pair of white millers on No. 6 hooks, three 
doubles, of “lb. each, were taken out in almost as many 
minutes—a fitting closing to a glorious day. 

Henry TAtsorr. 


Moosehead Lake Streams. 


Report of the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game. 


Tue Commissioners received a petition presented in 
conformity with Chavter 10, Section 76, of the Revised 
Statutes, as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, believing that it will be for 
the interests and protection of our trout, especially the 
smaller ones, that are found in great abundance in the 
streams flowing into Moosehead Lake, immediately after 
the departure of the ice, respectfully ask that your hon- 
orable board cause to be closed during the month of 
May, 1898, the mouths of all streams flowing into 
Moosehead Lake, the same to apply to rivers, and that 
all fishing shall be prohibited within twenty-five rods 
of the mouths of such streams and rivers.” 

The petition was signed by many guides and resident 
land owners, hotel proprietors and merchants, living 
in the vicinity of the waters to be affected. There was 
also a petition presented at the same time asking for a 
close season to be established in all of the inlets of the 
lake from Oct. 1 to June 10 of each year. 

The hearing, which was largely attended, with much 
earnestness manifested, was held at the Lake House, 
Greenville, March 8, 1898." There was developed a great 
variety of opinions as to what was wanted, some of the 
petitioners advocating a close time in the mouths of the 
twenty-one streams (tributaries to the lake), extending 
twenty-five rods into the lake, till June 1 of each year. 
There appeared to be unanimity of opinion as to the 
closing of all the inlets of the lake from Oct. 1 to 
June 10. 

While fully realizing the great importance of these 
inlets as nurseries to the lake, and being of the opinion 
that they ought to be closed to all fishing all of the 





time, we are of the opinion that no substantial benefit 
would accrue by simply closing them from the time the 
ice goes out of the lake in the spring until June 10. The 
fishing during this time is always good in the lake; and 
it is not until warmer weather, when it is more difficult 
to take fish in the lake, that these inlets are resorted to 
by fishermen. 

We do -not think the possible benefit to be derived 
commensurate with the necessary outlany, and therefore 
do not establish the rules and regulations closing these 
inlets. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Moosehead 
Lake is the largest body of fresh water in Maine, and 
is resorted to annually by many thousands of people 
from this and other States for purposes of fishing, rest 
and recreation. 

The State annually ~expends a very considerable 
amount of money for the purpose of restocking it with 
trout and landlocked salmon, in order to keep up the 
supply of these fish for the ever increasing drainage 
upon its resources. 

The petitioners introduced much testimony tending to 
show that as soon as the ice “went out” from the lake in 
the spring the trout, especially the smaller ones, gath- 
ered in large numbers at the mouths of these streams, 
and were taken in destructive quantities by steamboat 
parties and others, to the great injury of the fishing later 
on in the season. It was claimed that the habits of the 
small trout are so universally known in this respect, and 
taken advantage of by such large numbers of fishermen, 
as to seriously endanger the future supply in the lake. 

The Commissioners, in view of the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and in view of the many earnest pro- 
tests received from citizens of this State, conclude that 
we are not justified in granting the prayer of the peti- 
tioners to close the mouths of these inlets as prayed for 
by the petitioners. 

The State at large is deeply interested in this matter, 
to say nothing of the large number of non-residents who 
are directly interested therein. 

To close twenty-one places in Moosehead Lake 
against fishing, or indeed to close any portion of this 
great resort against fishing for any period of time in 
which it is now lawful to fish therein, involves the rights 
and privileges of so many citizens of the State that in 
our opinion it is a question that should be dealt with 
by the Legislature alone. 

Leroy I, CARLETON, 

Henry O. STANLEY, 

Cuas. E. Oak, 
Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


The Leap of the Tarpon. 


ONcE upon a time, not so very long ago, I went fish- 
ing with two friends, and after an all-night journey 
on a sleeping car we breakfasted and changed to an- 
other railroad and rode for the best part of the forenoon, 
and then drove ten miles in a wagon to the water in 
which we were to fish. That, in fact, was about all we 
did “do, except to come home again, for we caught no 
fish. We did fish, and we got thoroughly drenched in 
a rainstorm, ar¢’ the next day we had to take shelter 
from a windstcrm that threatened to swamp our boats; 
but we did not get a single fish. The people said we 
were too early for black bass, and that was the fish we 
were after; but that was not the real reason, 
for there was a hoodoo on us, and the hoodoo 
was in the form of a dress coat and a bright 
red necktie, the latter worn by one of my friends, and the 
former packed (so my friend said) by mistake for a flan- 
nel shirt and a pair of fishing shoes. Had he worn 
his dress coat with his red necktie, I might not have been 
here this night at my desk; but as he only put on the 
red necktie, the hoodoo was fatal only to the fishing, 
and not to the fishermen. 

Little did I think, after that experience, that I would 
ever start on a fishing trip dressed in evening clothes; 
but I did, and I now write of it as a solemn warning 
to others—never, under any circumstances, go fishing 
in evening dress, if you expect to catch fish. If one has 
nothing but a dress coat to fish in, don’t fish; and if one 
can only start on a fishing trip in evening dress, don’t 
start. Stay where the evening clothes are the vogue 
and have the best time one can, for the fish will not bite 
when such a hoodoo is working. We—and we means 
Merrel N. Goddard and Shell Fish Commissioner 
Edward Thompson, both. of New York, and the 
writer—were entertaining the commanders of two 
of our torpedo boats at dinner at Tampa Bay Hotel, 
and a social function was to follow the dinner, so even- 
ing dress was demanded. That was all right enough by 
itself, but- we had been invited to go fishing the next 
day, some forty odd miles from the dinner and the 
function, and we had to get to the place before we 
could fish, and the only way to do this was to take a 
late special train from Tampa to Port Tampa, and at 
4:30 the next morning cross the bay on a steamer that 
Mr. Plant kindly offered to place at our disposal, and 
in this way catch a train that would take us to where 
some kind-hearted gentlemen would be waiting drive 
us to a point where we could catch Spanish uve. kerel, 
weakfish and redfish or channel bass. There was no 
question whatever about our catching the fish if we 
could reach the place. We held a meeting and discussed 
the situation. Should we attend the function after din- 
ner dressed in knickerbockers and golf stockings, or 
should we omit the function and just get ready 
for fishing in the regular way? Our guests would expect 
to attend the function, probably, and if so, that would 
settle that part of it. The function was too much of a 
function for us to appear in any but evening dress; no 
excuse that we could dream of would condone the golf 
stocking, and each of the three knew in his heart that 
he was wasting time in proposing anything but a “half- 
tailed coat” and a society smile. Goddard solved the 
problem when he said: “There is but one thing left to 
do; we will dress for dinner and attend the function, 
and put our fishing clothes into a portmanteau and send 
it to the train; and after we have attended the function 
we will make a rush for the train at the last moment, go 
to Port Tampa, sleep if there is any time for sleeping, 





and change our clothes there before we cross the bay.” It 
will be readily seen that we did not bring the hoodoo on 
ourselves; it was thrust upon us, and really we should 
not have been held responsible when we reached the 
fishing ground for having a hoodoo secreted about our 
persons. There were people on the train that night that 
no doubt wondered what relation dress coats had to 
fishing rods; but if they did, we did not tell them. 
Our naval friends went aboard their ship shortly after 
1 o'clock, and we went to bed to be called at 4 A. M. 
To this day I am not exactly sure whether Thompson 
really had Eastern time, and made a mistake, or thought 
two hours’ sleep was enough; but he called us at 3 
A. M. and said he had made a mistake of an hour in 
his watch. Now there was a watchman to do the watch- 
ing and the calling, and if Thompson had attended to 
sleeping and not to his watch we would have had just 
one hour’s sleep when we needed it. We crossed the 
bay in the dark and got the train and ran up to Clear- 
water on the Gulf, where our hosts were waiting for 
us. Up to this point we had no idea that the hoodoo 
was getting in its deadly work, and we listened to the 
stories of big catches of fish with undisguised joy, and 
for my part I secretly decided that I would not make 
a beast of myself simply because the fish were there in 
shoals ready to bite my hook, but would content myself 
with two or three good fish and stop the deadly work. 
There has been so much of fish slaughter in Florida for 
the purpose of making big scores that I was deter- 
mined to curb any inclination that led me in that direc- 
tion. We discussed this matter among ourselves finally, 
and all agreed that we would take only such fish as our 
friends could dispose of at their homes, and that we 
would take none of the catch back to the hotel. It was 
a pleasant drive from Clearwater to Bayview on Tampa 
Bay, through the pines, with doves flying up in flocks 
from the old fields, orange groves and pineapple farms— 
giving evidence that frost had not visited that region. 

At Bayview a wharf extends far out into the bay, and 
the members of the party were quickly posted along 
the wharf, each one fishing as his desires inclined. I 
was baited for channel bass—anything over 2olbs. in 
weight—while others fished for other kinds of fish. Our 
hosts told us that it was a pity that the wind was blowing 
so hard on shore, for it made the shallow water very 
roily, and that was bad for the fishing; but later the 
wind would probably go down. I began to suspect 
something as soon as I got out on the dock, but I did 
not wish to confess that we had a hoodoo with us, and 
was silent when the gentlemen began to blame the high 
win and roily water. Even Goddard and Thompson fell 
in with the wind and roily water theory, and up to this 
moment I am the only one of the entire party that knows 
why we got no fish that day; but it has become a burden 
to my conscience and I am forced to make a confes- 
sion, that the water and wind may no longer be held 
responsible. When I was fully satisfied that the hoodoo 
was actually at work I reeled in my line and went on 
shore. Goddard says I went ashore to take a nap; 
that he was no half-day fisherman, but would perch on 
that wharf until the sun went down. It was not in my 
heart to tell him the cold truth, and I let him fish on, 
hoping all the time he would not first .fall asleep and 
then into the water. It is true that I did take a nap, 
and it was a very good nap and quite refreshing after a 
week of staying up o’ nights; and after the nap I sat 
on the shore with one of our hosts watching a school of 
porpoises directly in front of us in the bay. The por- 
poises rolled nearer and nearer to the shore, and the 
gulls screamed overhead in a great flock, when sud- 
denly out of the water came a mass of silver in the form 
of a fish that glistened:in the sunlight. My friend ex- 
claimed: “See that* tarpon!” But I had seen the fish 
the moment it appeared. The jump was not a great 
one, but quicker than I can tell it the tarpon made a 
second leap, greater than the first, and almost instantly 
a third leap, and that was a corker. The first and sec- 
ond were simply to get in motion for the third jump, 
which seemed to be like Reuben Leonard’s cast at 
Madison Square Garden—a record breaker. That leap 
of the tarpon was alone worth all the night ride, loss 
of sleep, lack of breakfast, and other minor discomfofts, 
and. it almost seemed as though the leap was made for 
exhibition purposes alone. As I sat on shore the fish 
was broadside to me, and those on the wharf saw him 
head on, but every one knew it was the silver king taking 
exercise. Well, that was all we got of fish—just a leap 
of a tarpon, nothing on our hooks. Goddard said if 
the water had been clear we might have hooked a tar- 
pon, but we would not have hooked a tarpon had they 
been there as thick as range cattle at a round-up, for 
the hoodoo was safely packed-in the portmanteau, and 
when he reads this he will for the first time know that 
the water and the wind had nothing to do with our ill 
luck. Thompson did try to convict me of driving all the 
fish out of the bay by snoring when I was asleep, but 
this claim was not tenable, for I did not take a nap 
until after luncheon, and there were no fish in the morn- 
ing; and furthermore, as I can easily prove, I never 
snore except when I sleep very soabiie: No; I have 
given the only and true reason for our lack of fish—it 
was the hoodoo, and it is the only hoodoo (dress coat 
and red necktie) that I firmly believe in. 


Joe Jefferson’s Tarpon Rod. 


This is not written to be read by tarpon fishermen, if 
they are at all sensitive, but even to a man up a tree I 
think it will be admitted that a tarpon rod is not a thing 
of beauty when compared with a single-handed trout rod 
made for fly-casting. It is a sturdy, robust tool, all right 
enourh for what it is intended to accomplish; but to 
one who fishes chiefly with a fly for trout or salnion 
the tarpon rod always seems odd. Goddard and I were 
talking of fish and fishing with Joe Jefferson at St. 
Augustine. Mr. Jefferson had just arrived from the 
North, and we were about leaving the South for the 
North, and were having a little fish gossip about what 
we had not done and what Mr. Jefferson expected to 
do, when I mentioned the leap of the tarpon in Tampa 
Bay. The veteran actor and angler smiled and asked: 
“Did I ever tell you about the tarpon rod Sandy sent 
me?” Now the Sandy referred to is a most accom- 
plished salmon, and trout angler, and-with Mr. Jeffer- 
son owns a portion of a salmon river in Canada. He 
has an abiding faith in the rods made by Forest» & 
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Son, of Kelso, Scotland, as I happen to know. I had 
not heard of the tarpon rod presentation, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson told the story. “Sandy thought I ought to have 
a tarpon rod, and all unknown to me he sent over to 
Forest and ordered one, and when it was finished he 
sent it to me just as I was about to start tor the South 
one winter. I don’t know what Forest thought of the 
rod, but when I opened the package containing it and 
saw what was in it I concluded that a mistake had been 
made by somebody, for the tarpon rod was nothing but 
a billiard cue with guides and a reel seat on it. I con- 
cluded that Forest must have had two orders, one for a 
billiard cue for one of our champions, and one for a 
rod, and not knowing about tarpon rods had got the 
two orders mixed and put the guides on the billiard 
cue; but I was assured that the weapon was actually 
a tarpon rod, and have never dared to use it—for a fish 
that requires that sort of a rod to land it would pull me 
into the water if I should hook it.” 

The day before this story was told, Mr. Blackford, 
who had left us at Tampa to go down the East Coast, 
met us at St. Augustine, and we had a talk about the 
fishing where he had been. Looking at me out of the 
corner of his eye in a manner peculiar to him when some 
kinds of fish stories are told, he said: “I heard of so, 
many pompano (it was a large number, so large I do 
not wish to put it on white paper with black ink) being 
taken while Fern ak on the planet Mars—taken with 
hook and line!” Then I looked at Mr. Blackford out 
of the corner of my eye, too full of emotion to say a 
word. Mr. Jefferson said that he was in the habit of 
going to this place, on the planet Mars, in fact was 
then on his way there. I was reminded of Mr. Black- 
ford’s pompano story, and I asked Mr. Jefferson if it 
was customary to take a hundred and odd pompano 
with hook and line in a day. Very —nguateny he said: 
“No;” that pompano were taken with hook and line just 
about as often as herring were taken with a hook—semi- 
occasionally, and apparently more by accident than de- 
sign. As this was as I had taught myself to believe of 
this most excellent table fish, I was sorry that Mr. Black- 
ford was not there to hear what Mr. Jefferson said; but 
there was something about the look in Mr. Blackford’s 
eye that made me think he did not believe the story 
when he heard it. It really pains me not to believe any 
kind of a fish story (and it is safe to believe most kinds), 
for fish are always doing strange things, and I do not 
wish to become a doubter. If a man should tell me 
that he caught 100 pompano with a hook in one day, 
on the planet Mars, I could not dispute him, for I have 
never been there, and if I had been there it would be no 
reason for me to doubt the story simply because I had 
failed to do the same thing, or because no one else that 
I had ever heard of had caught pompano at that rate 
with a hook. Things may be happening all the time in 
some neighboring precinct that never happen in your 
own bailiwick, even with fish, and I always try to accept 
all that I hear that fish have done, or that has been done 
to fish; and yet, after all, I am glad that Mr. Jefferson 

explained what he knew about pompano fishing with 
hook and line in the waters around the planet Mars, for 

it corresponds to what is commonly accepted concerning 
the habits of the fish. 


Bream vs. Black Bass. 


In connection with the National Fisheries Congress 
at Tampa, there was an exhibition of Florida fishes 
frozen in cakes of ice, and a fine exhibition it was. One 
morning I went into the Exposition building to see 
some fish exhibits, and the card at the base of one of 
the cakes of ice informed me that the fish imprisoned 
in the ice was a “bream.” The fish to me was a large- 
mouth black bass, and I assumed that the cards had 
become disarranged, and I asked the man in charge 
where the bream was, and he pointed to the black bass, 


saying: “That’s the brim,” pronouncing the word as 
I would if I referred to the brim of my hat. “But,” I 
said, “that is a black bass.” “No, it’s a brim.” “Do 


you also call it a trout?” ‘Yes, it is a brim or trout, but 
not a black bass.” Thus it was that I learned’of a new 
name for the large-mouth black bass. I was familiar 
with the black bass as a trout and as a chub, and had 
heard of it as perch, jumping perch, black trout, welsh- 
man, and a score of other names in which bass formed 
a part, but it was absolutely new to me to have the big- 
mouth black bass parade under the alias “brim.” A 
gentleman once wrote to me about a fish which he re- 
ferred to all through his letter as a chub, and as his 
letter was dated in New York city I was at a loss to 
locate his fish, for it did not conform to any chub that 
I knew of. I have often identified a fish under an un- 
usual common name from the date line of the letter 
making the inquiry, but this New York chub was too 
much for me. I asked where my correspondent had 
caught this, to me, peculiar chub, and when he said 
Virginia I knew it was the black bass, for the peculiari- 
ties fitted the black bass, and if the gentleman had written 
from his home instead of where he was visiting he would 
have indicated the fish to me. Now in my memorandum 
book there is this entry: “A bream may mean black 
bass when it is mentioned by a native of Florida. 


Stop Nets, 


Florida boasts of her fishes and fishing, and well she 
may, for in spite of the personal experiences already re- 
lated in these notes her wealth of fishes, of many species, 
‘is enormous. With a coast line which, if extended 
north from Jacksonville, would reach nearly to the State 
of Maine, and with more lakes within her borders than 
are possessed by New England, the field for aoog is 
vast; and more than that, the waters swarm with fish. 
It is this very abundance, however, that gives rise to 
waste, and unless the methods of fishing now employed 
are modified Florida will find herself with some of her 
fisheries worn out before all are developed. On a trip 
to Mullet Key I had a long talk with a fish dealer from 
Georgia, who maintains three fishing stations in that 
neighborhood. In explaining to me how his business 
was conducted, how fish were caught and brought to 
market, he mentioned among other nets in use a “stop 
net,” and it being new to me I asked how it was oper- 
ated and where it got its name. A small bay is selected, 
and at high tide a net is stretched across its mouth, and 
as the ti goes out all the fish in the bay are stopped 
by the net, little and big, and all kinds are imprisoned by 





the stop net, and at low tide the marketable fish are 
selected and the others take their chances of being left 
on a mud bank until another tide. My friend the fish- 
erman admitted that the method was destructive and 
many fish were absolutely destroyed from various 
causes. The catch might overstock the market or the 
fish might be “stopped” when the supply of ice was 
low, so that altogether it was a questionable method of 
fishing, and was quite apt to operate against a further 
supply of fish. He said that after listening to the papers 
and discussions at the Fisheries Congress he believed it 
wisdom on his part to abolish the stop net in his fishing 
operations and consider the future as well as the present 
supply. Where fish are so abundant as they are in Flor- 
ida it is difficult to comprehend that the supply may be 
cut off in the future by injudicious methods employed 
in their capture, and by taking certain species at the 
spawning season. Already fears have been expressed 
that the tarpon fishing is now suffering because the fish 
are killed on their way to the spawning grounds, and 
that spent fish are killed which offer little or no sport 
as compared with a fish in prime condition. A letter 
calling attention to this state of affairs was read before 
the Fisheries Congress, and it will form part of the 
printed proceedings. At my request this letter was pub- 
lished in Florida papers, asking that those who knew of 
the habits of the tarpon would communicate with me, for 
the habits of the silver king are not yet fully understood; 
but I have received no communication on the subject. 


Fly-Casting in Florida. 


It was announced that a fly-casting tournament would 
be held at Tampa, Fla., during the meeting of the Fish- 
eries Congress, and Mr, Goddard, fresh from victories 
at Madison Square Garden during the Sportsmen's Ex- 
position, and who was appointed by Gov. Black as a 
delegate ~ffOm the State of New York, went prepared 
to enter several of the contests. The congress resolved 
itself into a serious business convention, and there 
seemed to be no place for an entertainment so light and 
airy as a fly-casting contest with trout rods. A paper 
on the habits of the oyster, its cultivation and develop- 
ment, aroused a discussion that lasted long after the 
session of the day, and transporting fish from the net 
to the consumer would be debated for hours; but not 
a paper was read or discussion held upon angling pure 


and simple, and so the fly-casting contest was 
crowded out. And yet among the serious-minded 
men gathered at Tampa there were some who 


desired to see how a fly was cast with light rod for 
distance, and one evening Mr. Goddard took his rods 
down to the river and showed the people such casting 
as they had never before dreamed of; and the enthu- 
siasm was such as to prove conclusively that such a 
contest would have been extremely popular. At St. 
Augustine, again, Mr. Goddard was persuaded to give 
an exhibition before a large crowd, and with a 4oz. rod 
he cast 86ft., and with a tooz. rod torft. 


A. N. CHENEY. 





Trouting in the Black Forest. 


BY FRED MATHER, 


In childhood the fearful tales of dark deeds done in 
the depths of the black forest of Germany, the dreaded 
Schwarzwald, made an impression never to be effaced. 
Ghastly legends of wayside inns which offered the trav- 
eler rest for the night and gave him rest for eternity; of 
mysterious disappearances of men who could never be 
traced; .and of later discoveries of bones which were 
past identification. Just where this mysterious and for- 
bidding country might be my childish mind had no 
definite idea; it was somewhere off in the unknown 
world, and I never bothered about its exact location 
any more than I did about the garden where Jack raised 
his beanstalk, the place where he built his historic 
house, or where he killed his giants; nor indeed if the 
three Jacks were all one and the same individual. 

Some twenty years ago I was seated in a Berlin café, 
talking with Count von dem Borne, the noted fishcul- 
turist, when he remarked: “You should go to Baden 
and see the fish-breeding establishment of Carl Schuster, 
the Ober-Biirgermeister of Freiburg. You will not need 
a letter of introduction, for he wrote me a week ago say- 
ing that he hoped you would visit him.” 

And so it came about that I took an evening train 
for Freiburg in Baden, some 300 miles to the southwest. 
The morning = glimpses of the valley of the Rhine, 
and here and there a peep at the river itself, and Heidel- 
berg, Carlsruhe and other historic places were passed. 
This was well for a while, but unfortunately for me I 
am constructed on the same general plan of architec- 
ture that other men are, and about 10 A. M. there was 
a loss of interest in the scenery, the fertile valleys and 
the prolific vineyards. There was that base and igno- 
ble désire to eat which somehow seems common to man 
and his earthly companions, from the highest mammals 
to the lowest protozoan. I sighed for the army hard- 
tack stamped “A. D. 1;” for the anhydrous bean, or the 
beef dried on the hoof which marched with us in former 
years. I approached the guard and asked in the best of 
German how long before “freestick,” but alas! he did 
not understand his own language. “Breakfast, free- 
stick!” I yelled, for it is always best to yell when you 
are not understood, but as all the passengers made 4 bolt 
for a particular room in the station I bolted too, and had 
a most satisfactory “freestick.” The Germans don’t 
spell it that way, and I don’t spell it in any other way 
—it is literally an “early piece,” and is just as satisfying 
as if they called it breakfast. There was good coffee, 
and the meats were sausage of many kinds, for Germany 
is the land of sausage, and there might be wurst. Veal 
and hares rank next, and I ate the hare in both the 
stewed and roast form. 

It is a fact that the hare is an appreciable iactor in the 
food of the Germans. It is found in most all restaurants 
and cafés, but it abounds in the railway eating houses. 
In America it is not popular because, perhaps, it has a 
dry quality; but when this is overcome in a stew it is 
a good dish, and I often buy our little cottontail in the 
market, although I do not now take long tramps in 
the winter after him. : 

After the generous breakfast, and before we get into 


the mysterious region of the Schwarzwald, let me digress 
in. order to consider the hare, rabbit, et omne genus, as 
it exists in America. 

Within a fortnight the editor of Forest anp STREAM 
a a plain, straightforward question to me in language 
ike this: “Do you consider the rabbit as game or as 
vermin?” 

I gave him an evasive answer, which is not warranted 
to turn wrath aside, but may sometimes parry a direct 
question. Said I: “There are two sides to the question, 
and I will give them both my best judicial attention, 
without splitting hares, and ferret out the differences be- 
tween a European hare and a Welsh rabbit, even if I 
have to call in a ‘golden buck’ as a rebutter; and will 
give you the decision later.” And so a threatened dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of the non-sticculent 
hare and rabbit was postponed. 

A telegram had brought Herr Schuster to the station, 
and somehow we met. He knew neither English nor 
my German; and again I wondered; not at his ignor- 
ance of English—that was natural—but why no person 
in Germany understood the language of the country. 
Afterward I had this fully explained. It was due to the 
very different pronunciation of the vowels. On the home 
trip I dropped in to see Dr. Otto Finsch, a world- 
known zoologist, then in charge of the museum at 
Bremen. In course of conversation I said: “While Eu- 
rope is richer in species of cyprinoids, America excels 
in the pike family; we have at least five species of Esox, 
while Europe has but one, and that one we also have.” 

“I do not know the fish you speak of,” replied the 
Doctor; “are you sure it exists in Europe?” 

“Surely; it is the common Esox lucius, called ‘hecht' 
im Germany; you know the fish well!” 

He grasped the meaning at once and corrected what, 
to him, was my mispronunciation, and drawing a long 
breath, ejaculated: “Oh, ah! Aysoaxr.” And we got 
along splendidly afterward in our talk about Esox, and 
then it dawned upon me that the Germans understood 
their own language, but did not know how to pronounce 
it. 

Herr Ober-Biirgermeister Schuster was a strong, in- 
telligent man of fifty-five years then, and I was ten years 
his junior. He hustled me into his carriage after a hea 
handshake and a mutual attempt at conversation whic 
somehow ran into an abattis and never got out alive, 
as has been the case with many braver men. 

The coachman stopped before a private dwelling, and 
Herr Schuster got out and held an animated conversa- 
tion with a middle-aged, stout gentleman, who came 
out and said: “Permit me to introduce myself as Capt. 
George John Malcolm, of Her Britannic Majesty’s Navy, 
Retired, and to beg that you will stop with me to-night 
and rest before you go to inspect the fishery at Selzenhof 
to-morrow.” 

There is a suspicion that I have quoted De Balzac in 
saying: “I can resist anything but temptation.” But 
it will bear repetition, for the temptation was great; it 
meant an evening with a cultivated gentleman who 
would not require an interpreter if the talk should stra 
away from “Eisenbahn, was cost das? Kalbsbraten; ic 
bitte, halbe flasche Pontet Canet,” etc., in which I was 
fairly proficient. So with an “auf wiedersehen” I shook 
hands with Mr. Schuster and entered the hospitable door 
of my new friend. He had married a charming German 
lady, and his wife and daughters spoke Bogie with 
more or less difficulty. After supper, when Capt. Mal- 
colm and I were left alone to burn some of the Virginia 
weed in his den, he told me that of late years he had 
spoken English so little that it seemed almost a foreign 
language to him. Our talk naturally drifted to fish- 
culture and my mission to Germany, and he showed 
some knowledge of the subject, for Schuster and he were 
close friends. 

“Said he: “My interest in angling naturally interests 
me in fishculture, and I’ve tried to interest Schuster in 
angling, but have failed. The Germans are fond of 
soeuny. especially of hares and pheasants; but they 
do not look on ane as a sport; they only regard it 
as a means of getting fish for the table, and as this may 
be accomplished quicker with a net, they ridicule my 
expenditure of time and labor in casting the fly for 
trout. By the way, do you care to fish?” 

If any man who has written of angling since the first 
issue of Forest AND STREAM, say as arles Hallock 
and I have done, imagines that his reputation is world- 
wide and all wool, it will do him good to have a stranger 
ask him that question. It broadens his views, and like 
the traveled toad he finds that his voice which re-echoed 
from the hillocks about his own puddle has not reached 
beyond those confines. I answered: “From boyhood 
angling has been a favorite sport, and in later years | 
have learned to cast the fly ard to enjoy that best of all 
forms of angling.” 

Capt. Malcolm jumped up, grasped both my hands, 
and said: “This is a treat. I will drive you to the hatch- 
ery in the morning, about four and a half miles, and we 
will take a few trout in the evening in a nearby stream; 
but as a fly-fisher I have been lonesome here for years. 
I want you to promise to make my house your home 
for at least three weeks and fish the black forest with 
me, Will you do it?” 

“T can’t promise you all those weeks, but I’ve read of 
the black forest; how far is it from here?” 

“My dear. sir, you are on the edge of the famous 
Schwarzwald now, and in fact in it. Schlafen sie woh!!” 
And he closed my room door. 

In a German hotel you can order your bed made as 
you please, and raise all kinds of a rumpus until you 
are suited, but in a private house the German bed is 
not only of feathers, but the only covering is unother 
feather-stuffed abomination; you can’t throw off a por- 
tion if too warm, and you can’t complain. There you 
are! As I can endure feathers in a pillow, and nowhere 
else, I dressed,-put a pillow on the floor, and slept the 
sleep of a tired fisherman on a luxurious hard bed—thie 
only kind of bed that truly gives rest and refreshment 
to the tired man who is educated to enjoy it. The Ger- 
a ~~ to sleep on feathers, and my grandmother did. 

ela 

A trip to the hatchery and an inspection of the ponds 
and processes seemed to bore my host; he was.an<'ous 


to be on the stream. The hatchery was some four Eng- 
lish miles from_Frieburg, and as the rods were in the 
carriage I told Mr. Schuster that we would come again, 
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and away we went to a small brook a few miles away. 
It was a charming stream, tumbling, rippling and leap- 
ing in joy in one place, and then quieting down gradually 
into a pool as sedate as a schoolma’am when on duty 

Here I saw my first brown trout, one of 40z., taken on 
a yellow-sally, and I looked so long at it that my com- 
panion took two before I was ready to cast again, and 
the Captain suggested that I try a few more casts and 
muster the catch for inspection afterward. We were 
fishing in waders, and to stay in them out cf the water 
long is torture. I have no love for waders and less for 
wading a cold stream without them, so I stepped into 
the cooling water and cast again. We took twenty 
trout, which in the aggregate weighed over slbs., and 
had a delightful drive-home through the cool forest. 

In the early evening, after dinner, the strange trout 
were inspected one by one. No red-bellies, of course— 
only chars have that color, and the American brook 
trout is a char. But the red spots, on a larger white 
spot, varied so much that no two were alike. Absorbed 
in this, I was unconscious that I was unsociable until 
my host asked: “What do you think of our European 
trout?” 

“Not as brilliant as the American char, which we 
call a trout, but for fish of their weight they are fully 
as game. Of their table qualities.I may be better pre- 
pared to speak in the morning.” Later six German 
friends of my host dropped in, some of them being men 
whom he had tried to make anglers of, and he expatiated 
on the casting and handling of a trout by his friend 
from America until my cheek got warm and I ex- 
plained that I was not the only fly-fisher who lived across 
the Atlantic, and that the American angler was a nat- 
ural result from the English settlement on that conti- 
nent, because at the time of the settlement there were no 
men who fished for sport, and were thereby entitled to be 
called anglers, except Englishmen. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “scholars may trace the name 
of ‘England’ to as many sources as they will; but it is 
my private opinion, here publicly expressed, that the 
name came from a fish hook. Does not Cleopatra say 
to Mardian: ‘Give me mine angle—we'll to the river’? 
And Walton: ‘TI am, sir, a brother of the angle’? And 
this proves that a bent fish hook was termed ‘an angle,’ 
and that the name of ‘England’ is a corrupted form -of 
‘Angleland,’ or a land of anglers, of which Capt. Mal- 
colm, of Her Majesty’s Navy, Retired, is one of the most 
clever exponents and missionaries in a land where 
sportsmanship is almost wholly confined to fhe gun.” 
As I sat down after this rhetorical effort, the greatest 
of my life, there were cries of “Prosit!”’ “Gesundheit!” 
and other German exclamations, none of which were 
intelligible to me; and ae the evening was spent in 
whist, wherein I am a veritable duffer. When the guests 
had departed the Captain asked what my plans were. 

“T think I will visit the hatchery and ponds, give them 
a careful inspection, and take the evening train for Ber- 
lin.” 

“Is your stay so limited that you must tear off to 
Berlin to-night and catch the first steamer for New 
York?” 

“By no means. After my mission is accomplished I 
have Prof. Baird's permission to remain in Europe as 
long as I like.” 

“Good! Then let me beg you to make my house your 
home for as long a time as you please, and fish with 
me in other parts of the black forest. It will be an act 
of charity in you to do this, for I have actually hungered 
for a fly-fishing companion. I go out alone here, and 
while I do not meet with open ridicule, I know the 
average German thinks my methods.a harmless form of 
insanity, for the German is not an angler, much less a 
fly-fisher. There are a few exceptions, but they are 
scattered, and only emphasize the rule. Neither are 
the French anglers; they fish, to be sure, but their sole 
idea is to get fish for the table in some way, and they 
have no idea of it as a sport, to be conducted fairly, as 
they would shoot partridges over dogs. Now I beg 
of you to give me a few days of pleasurable fishing with 
you,” 

An angler would be made of sterner stuff than I if 
he could tear himself away from such a proposition. To 
fish for a strange trout in the strange, romantic depths 
of the black forest, and with a host who was as en- 
thusiastic as a boy! It has been said: “Temptation hath 
a music for all ears,” and there was music in this; and 
I jumped at the bait. 

And this was really the mysterious black forest of my 
childish reading. Until now it never had a local habita- 
tion, if it did possess a name, but had seemed like the 
intangible places mentioned in the stories which began: 
“Once upon a time,” and were as geographically indefi- 
nite as they were chronologically. As I lay down, a 
few stories of human bones being found in the charcoal 

its, and in disused wells, floated about the room for a 
ew minutes, and somehow it was morning. 

The fried trout were good; in fact, very much like 
our own trout when taken out of mountain lakes or 
streams, and had no flavor of mud or weeds, which some 
of our pond trout have. “Capt. Malcolm,” said I, “this 
is a grand fish to catch, and a good one for the table, 
and I read that it grows to a weight of 15]bs. or more in 
England. When I go to America I will try to introduce 
this trout there for our rivers.” The opportunity came 
in 1883, and I obtained the eggs as a personal present 
from Herr von Behr, President of the German Fishery 
Association, and fearing accident to them in the rickety 
old building which I was using for a hatchery, I pre- 
sented some to other fishculturists, and the United States 
Fish Commissioner, McDonald, took the unwarranted 
liberty of changing the good old English name of “brown 
trout” to “Von Behr trout,” and at the Caledonia hatch- 
ery they called them “German trout”; but those names 
will never stick, because they do not express the char- 
acteristic color of the fish, are not so handy, and brown 
trout ‘is the good old English name which I imported 
with the fish in embryo; and I have rights in this mat- 
ter, 


“Promise me a week?” inquired the Captain; and T 
promised. This gave me a full day with Mr. Schuster 
without jealousy on the part of the Captain, who kindly 
drove me out and came for me at night. There was a 
suspicion of preparation for something in the Captain’s 
family which was manifest in a scarcely perceptible ex- 


- citement. but I made a mental note of it. The Captain 
tr. 


proposed chess and beat me two games, after which he 
said: “Schlafen sie wohl,” and his next remark was: 
“Good morning.” 


After breakfast he asked me to pack my bag—‘“satchel” 
in Americanese—for a four days’ trip. “We will drive 
to St. Blasien and take a few there and on the way,” 
said my host; and I could only remark: “That will 
be excellent.” But where or who St. Blasien was did 
not concern me. The team stepped off lively, and we 
found space for our legs amid baskets, fishing rods, wad- 
ing boots, creels and other impedimenta. The morning 
was clear and the air seemed to inspire a wish for wings 
to float on it, and the way was all up hill until at noon 
we reached the Stern Inn, where we baited the horses 
and ourselves. “We will not fish to-day, but will take 
a tramp on foot, for I wish to show you some German 
scenery which will be well worth the shoe leather, and 
which you may never have another chance to see.” 

So, filling our creels with provisions, we started, leav- 
ing the coach road for a mountain trail, and with fre- 
quent rests and as many refreshments—for what so 
stimulates the appetite as mountain climbing and an oc- 
casional spring ianentbio water? The springs evident- 
ly were placed at the proper distance to restore all moist- 
ure spent in breathing, and drink naturally suggested a 
rest; and then came hunger, more drink, and the col- 
umn moved forward. About sundown we reached the 
cabin of a wood cutter and charcoal burner, and arranged 
to spend the night. The very place described in the 
horrible tales of childhood, and to complete the picture 
in came the charcoal burner and four stalwart sons. Our 
contribution of tea and sugar was acceptable, and after 
the men had washed they did not look so diabolical. 
Our tobacco was better than that they usually burned, 
and the Captain chatted freely with them; but Tome nat- 
urally silent. A question to me was answeted by the 
Captain, in which the only recognizable word was 
“Americanish,” with the broad sound on the second “a,” 
and then I felt as if I were a freak in a dime museum 
on the first day. If I exchanged a word with my friend, 
all eyes were on me, and I felt my inferiority keenly. 

When we climbed the ladder to sleep on the straw in 
the loft, the story of the lone traveler in the black for- 
est was repeated, except that he understood the lan- 
guage and had gone to sleep and was awakened by the 
charcoal burners, who spoke in whispers; was he asleep? 
Then the sharpening of knives, the careful ascent to his 
loft while he cocked his pistols under the bed clothes, 
the stealthy tread of a man on his floor who approached 
his bed, reached up and cut a chunk of bacon which 
hung from the rafters and went below to have it cooked. 
With this as a last thought on the bed of straw, a tired 
mountain climber found that morning had come before 
he knew he was asleep, and the charcoal burners had 
gone to their work. 

A bite, a short tramp and a halt. “Here,” said the 
Captain, “is the summit of the Feldberg, the highest 
peak in the black forest. Through the clear atmosphere 
you can look across the Bodensee, which the English 
call Lake Constance, for some reason unknown to me, 
and see the Alps. Turning around, you may see the 
Rhine Valley, with an occasional glint of the stream, 
and I hope you think it worth the journey.” 

He turned off to contemplate the glorious morning 
sun on the distant hills, and I was so absorbed in the 
grand vista that it was long before I joined him and 
thanked him for one of the grandest treats I ever had; 
and I’ve been treated many times. 

Our horses struck out with vigor past some lakes on 
the road to St. Blasien, but Capt. Malcolm said that 
they were good for jack (pike) fishing, but not worth 
our while. “TI like jack fishing,” said the representative 
of Her Majesty's Navy; “it’s grand sport when you 
can’t get any better, and-I can get plenty of it nearer 
home with German companions; but I don’t capture a 
fly-fisher every day, nor every year, and I propose to 
utilize you as long as you will stand it. You are not 
tired yet, and we will pass these lakes and go on to the 
trout streams near St. Blasien.” 

The village of St. Blasien is quaint and picturesque, 
delightfully situated on the River Alb, in the midst of 
thickly wooded mountains, and the Hotel et Pension has 
a good cuisine and good beds, as German beds go, for 
the Kingdom of Prussia has been described as a “land 
of tall men and short beds”; but the hotel is usually 
well filled with travelers, and in such a place one can 
get blankets instead of the feather covering so dear to 
the German, but so abominable to many others; the 
prices were reasonable and the attendance good. 

We fished four days with good results; only four fish 
of our catch weighed over a pound, but what in the name 
of Izaak Walton does a man want a trout to weigh more 
than 160z. for? Give me trout fishing where the fish 
run just one-quarter of that weight, and I will be happy. 
In my younger days I preferred woodcock shooting to 
killing buffalo, and have so recorded my taste,* and 
I prefer woodcock meat to buffalo meat, and to para- 
phrase an old saying, it is not all of shooting to shoot. 
If after a day’s fishing or shooting I can’t eat my game 
or fish, I take no interest in killing it.f 

But if we did take more trout than the Captain and 
I could eat, we knew that the invalids, ladies and others 
at our hostelry would be pleased with a trout sent 
“with compliments,” etc. Verily, a trout well spent is 
its own reward, and thereby a trout is far and away 
ahead of another problem, for an unexpected addition to 
a breakfast party of a few trout brings a return in nods 
and smiles from fair women and brave men—and here 
my typewriter breaks down. : 

I kept no records of this, nor of any other fishing. 
I hate records as I hate all statistics; they may be 
useful to scientists, but when I fish I am content with 
my own work and sport, and if some other fellow has 
taken a minnow that weighed a hair more than my min- 
now weighed, it does not disturb me in the least. The 


* See “Men I have Fished With,” pp. 349-350. 


+ Here I will avain refer to my book, pp. 165-166—where I am 
disgusted with selling ducks which I have shot, “to be eaten 
by men who do not thank me for it, do not know me, and may 
be drunk when they eat them, I wish I had my ducks and he 
had his money.” Of course this is rank egotism, as my compan- 
ion remarks, but 1 feel so to-day, If I catch a few more fish than 
T can use and send them to a friend I expect him not only 
to enjoy them, but to transmit a vote of thanks, and if he ne- 
giects that he is simply listed in this way: Fam.: Porcus; 
genus Gamehogibus; species: Piscatorial: variety: Jim Whatshis- 
name. And Jim is down on my black list. 





chances are that he did not enjoy the fishing any more 
than I did. I wish that there was a death penalty for 
the man who measures Niagara Falls! There are things 
which should be sacred to the photographer. 3 
‘After this digression it is evident that space forbids 
talking of the fishing in the River Alb, and of other ad- 
ventures in the black forest; and therefore the editor 
will call a halt if I don’t “sound taps” at St. Blasien. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Some Official Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 11.—I am in receipt of some 
correspondence forwarded me through the courtesy of 
Mr. Nat H. Cohen, President of the Illinois State Fish 
Commission, which brings up the interesting question 
of the relation of the game laws of one State to those 
of another State. Perhaps I can best get at this matter 
by offering the correspondence in full, beginning with 
Mr. Cohen’s letter to me, which reads as follows: 





“A few weeks ago I confiscated two boxes of fish consigned to 
the American Express Co., of this place. The agent delivered them 
to two rties here; they notified me and asked me what they 
should do with them. I informed them they would be liable to 

rosecution if they offered them for sale, so they delivered them 
Pack to the express company, and at my suggestion they turn-J 
them over to the Poor Farm, and held ¥ S. Johnson and 
G. Schiller, of Green Bay, for the charges. The Chicago fish 
dealers have notified most of the fishermen of Wisconsin and 
Michigan that they would not receive fish that were not in 
essurdanee with our law, and some of them are using express 
companies to dispose of their illegal products. Inclosed find cor- 
respondence connected with the case.” 


Urnana, Ill, Feb. 23.—J. S. Johnson, Esq., Green Bay, Wis.— 
ir: I have to-day confiscated fish consigned to American Ex- 
press Co. by you contrary to law, violating Sec. 6 of the fish laws 
of the State of Illinois, and have notified all wardens in the 
State to arrest any express agent who offers fish for sale under 
size. Allowing the head and tail off, not one-quarter that were 
sent here will come within the limit of Sec. I have notified 
the Wisconsin Commission of this action. Respectfullv, 
Nat H. Conen, Pres. Ill. State Fish Com. 


Green Bay, Wis., Feb. 24.—Nat H. Cohen, Pres. State Fish 
Commission: Your favor of 23d inst. to hand and contents 
noted. In reply will say in regard to chapter 6 of the Illinois 
State game law this does not apply to any law in our State. We 
have a right under the Interstate Commerce law to ship into State 
of Illinois and sell in original package enrtbing that is not con- 
trary to our laws of our State, and shall hold you responsible 
for any or all you may confiscate in the future. And you will 
have to pay for these fish you have already taken of me and C. 
Schiller. Yours respectfully, . S. Jounson. 

C. Scutiuer. 








Ursana, Ill., Feb. 25.—J. S. Johnson, Esq., Green Bay, Wis.: 
Your favor at hand, and in reply will inform you that the State of 
Illinois enacted a law last general assembly regulating the size 
of fish that would be illegal to sell or offer for sale. It went into 
effect July 1, 1897, and it is the intention of this Commission 
to enforce it at all hazards. A test case has been decided by the 
Supreme Court regarding birds shipped into the State, and 
they upheld the decision of the lower courts; and fish come under 
the same head. The Chicago dealers realized the fact, and have 
issued circulars to fishermen outside of the State not to ship 
in fish contrary to law; and I have notified our wardens that, 
should they find small fish of the species named in our law in the 
hands of express agents, and they offer them for sale, to prosecute 
them to the full extent of the Jaw, and if you feel like testing the 
validity of our law, we are ready to meet you at any time. Re- 
spectfully, 


Nat H. Cowen, Pres. Ill. State Fish Com. 





The question of a right of a State to confiscate game 
from another State, shipped in violation of local laws, 
is one that has been taken up in different cases, notably 
in Ohio. The trend of decisions upholds any State in 
seizing contraband game, no matter where it came from. 
We have yet to see this principle fully established in 
Illinois. Far back in the archives of the sportsmanship 
of Illinois a case was brought against F. M. Smith, a 
dealer of this city, for having in his possession several 
thousand head of prairie chickens out of season. I re- 
member that Col. Bond, at that time king of South 
Water street, told me that the defense Smith would 
make would be that about 2,500 of the birds were sharp- 
tail grouse, and not prairie chickens; also that all the 
birds were killed legally in the States from which they 
came, This case languished, after the fashion of many 
sportsmen’s cases, and finally faded away out of sight. 
We are bound to have the same thing come up again 
some time, and I hope. Mr. Cohen may get a test case 
here, where the principle involved is practically the same 
as that in the game cases. 


Milwaukee Rod and Reel Club. 


There will be organized at Milwaukee, Wis., to-day a 
body of amateur anglers which will be known as the 
Rod and Reel Club. Their purpose will be the pro- 
tection of game fish in Wisconsin, and they will aid all 
they can in the stopping of seining, spearing and other 
destructive methods of fishing. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


The San Francisco Fly-Casting Club re-elected its 
officers on March 1 as follows: President, Walter D. 
Mansfield; Vice-President, John P. Babcock; Secretary, 
Horace Smythe; Treasurer, H. Muller; Executive 
Committee, George C. Edwards, James Turner, F. H. 
Reed, Willis E. Bacheller and C. G. Young. 


The Trout Season. 


The greater part of Chicago’s trout fishers go north 
into Wisconsin for their fishing. Already there is talk 
among some of the enthusiasts about celebrating open- 
ing day, April 15, in Wisconsin. Several members of 
the Chicago Fly-Casting Club have been in the habit 
of patronizing the Prairie River near Merrill, Wis., a 
stream which last year gave very good sport. Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Taylor, of this city, will be on hand on opening 
day this year, as last, at the Prairie River, near Dudley. 
The best flies for the Prairie River are reported to me 
to be the grizzly king, Reuben Wood, coachman, royal 
coachman and brown hackle, size No. 8 or No. 10. 


E. Hoven. 
1206 Boyce Buripina, Chicago, Ill. 





&The FoREsT AND STREAM ts put to press cach week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence tntended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practicable, 
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The Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


Boston, Mass., March 14.—The New England Sports- 
men’s Exposition opened in Mechanics’ Hall, with a 
private view given to the members and their friends 
on Saturday evening. The event was made notable 
by the participation in it of Gov. Wolcott and staff in full 
uniform. The attendance of the evening numbered be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000. 

The show more than realizes the high expectations 
raised in anticipation of it. . It is wonderful in scope, 
variety and completeness. Such perfect simulation of 
woods surroundings has never before been seen under 
roof in Boston, nor in America. Suggestions of the 
weods confront one at the very entrance. The odor 
of balsam and pine is so all-pervading, the woodsy 
smell so all-predominant, that to close one’s eyes is 
to be actually in the wilderness. And in fact to wander 
about through the Exposition halls with busy eyes wide 
open is not to dispel the illusion. Everything is of 
the trail and camp; and the fish, though in tanks; the 
birds, though in coops, and the deer and moose, though 
behind Page woven wire, are such striking living pic- 
tures of the sportsman’s realm that they bring vividly 
to one’s mind the lake and stream, marsh and cover; 
and so accomplish what is after all the successful end 
of such an affair as this, the realization of nature and 
nature’s influences. 

The live game parks are under the personal charge 
of Dr. Heber Bishop, than whom in all New England 
no more enthusiastic and capable director’ could have 
been found. 

The list of live game mammals shown comprises a 
pair of antelopes, a pair timber wolves, a pair mountain 
lions, a wild boar and Great Dane boarhound; a ‘collec- 
tion of eight North American deer, Rocky Mountain 
sheep, ewe and ram; a pair of caribou from New Bruns- 
wick; Southern deer, “Our Pets,” with fawn born Jan. 
6, 1898; gray squirrels, pair loup-cerviers, black bear, 
badger, prairie dogs, elk (twelve females, two males), 
trio of moose, cage of foxes (two red, one silver), 
cage of raccoons, wildcats, cage of bears. 

The exhibits of live game birds, under the supervision 
of Mr. O. R. Dickey, are the result of the Association’s 
enterprise extending over many months and reaching 
to the furthest limits of the continent. They include 
an extremely interesting series of land and water birds. 

There are shown mallard, black, sprigtail and canvas- 
back ducks and wood duck, American blue-wing and 
American and European green-wing teal; brant, snow, 
blue snow, white-fronted and Canada geese; Virginia 
(Bob White) and California Mountain and valley quail; 
prairie chickens. Of pheasants there are Mongolian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Wallachian, golden, English ring- 
neck, white, silver and Tragopans to be seen. 

A comprehensive exhibit of the principal game fish 
of North America has been rendered possible through 
the valuable co-operation of the Department of Fish and 
Fisheries at Washington, and the Maine and New 
Hampshire State Commissions. The space devoted to 
this exhibit has a frontage of 175ft., showing a long 
line of 34 glass tanks, a hatchery tray 24ft. long, and 
a natural lake 15§x8ft. The glass tanks contain 20 varie- 
ties of fish of all sizes, from the yearling of about 6in. in 
length to the ralb, landlocked salmon. The United 
States Commission of Fish and Fisheries has furnished 
for these tanks 100 each Atlantic salmon, Quinnat sal- 
mon, steelhead, Swiss Lake and rainbow trout; also a 
quantity of large and small-mouth black bass, white 
perch, crappie, green tench, golden tench and golden 
ides, the three latter for ornamental purposes. These 
fish are from the Commission stations at Washington 
and Bucksport, Me., and were transported to Boston 
by one of the United States Commission cars. The 
Maine Commission has sent from their station at Au- 
burn some very large fish, including specimens of brook 
trout of 3, 4, 6 and 8lbs. each; also a pair of rainbow 
trout from 8 to tolbs. each, and a pair of landlocked 
salmon of 10 to 12albs. each. The New Hampshire 
Commission has furnished several lake trout weighing 
from 3 to 4lbs. each, a number of Western whitefish, 
which are very rare in these waters, also several speci- 
mens of Loch-Leven trout ranging from 3 to 4lbs. each 
—a hybrid Aureolis. 

The hatchery department contains 25,000 young trout 
fry and 10,000 eggs in process of hatching. The hatching 
tray is fitted with the latest appliances of supplying the 
water and the food for these young fishes. The hatchery 
is in charge of Mr. C. C. Woods, superintendent of the 
Plymouth Rock Trout Co., of Plymouth, Mass. This 
department is in charge of Mr. Bayard Thayer, assisted 
by Mr. Richard O. Harding. 

Camp life in its various eiieis of cabin and tent has 
had special attention to present it as much as possible 
in its natural setting, and to present it on as broad a 
scale as possible. The rough cabins are accurate repre- 
sentations of those in use in the forests where the large 
game is the object of the hunter’s quest, or near the 
shores of the great lakes when following the teachings 
of the gentle Izaak. There are the Phillips, Dead 
River, Moosehead, and Aroostook camps, each typical 
of its own region, and the total of souvenirs, trophies, 
photographs of shooting and fishing resorts of the vast 
game region of Maine and New Brunswick, embellish- 
ing the different camps and affording practical informa- 


- tion, are well worth the seeing and the studying. Nat- 


ural trees and shrubbery, set in natural groupings, add 
much to the wild woods realism of the exhibit, and the 
theme is further carried out by the aid of the artist’s 
brush. The cabin, representative of the New Bruns- 
wick wilderness, and the Florida tabin are extremes 
of a region which contains varieties of game sufficient 
for him who loves the rifle, shotgun and reel or all com- 
bined. Representative members of the region of each 
exhibit and famous guides from the different sections, 
es the visitors all the practical information they may 
esire. 

The Indian village and the camps are among the most 
“drawing” features of the show; and after the live game 
comes the display of amateur photographs contributed 
from all parts of the country and comprising many ex- 
quisite gems of outdoor life. 

An artificial lake 60xqoft. in area and 7ft. deep has 
been provided for canoe tugs-of-war, swimming com- 
petitions and other aquatic sports. 





While the trade displays are ranked as secondary in 
importance to the other features of the Exposition they 
demand and are receiving a full share of attention. 
Among them are exhibits by the Hazard Powder Co., 
Hunter Arms Co., J. P. Lovell Arms Co., D. Kirkwood, 
Marlin Fire Arms Co., Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Parker Bros.,. Peters Cartridge Co., Wm: Read & 
Sons, Wm. R. Scott, Smith & Wesson, and the United 
States Cartridge Co. 

This brief outline of what is to be seen here is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that the attractions provided supply 
abundant material for study and entertainment for the 
full two weeks during which the Exposition doors will 
remain open. 


Black Bass in Lake George. 


THE open season for black bass in Lake George was 
formerly Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. The law was afterward 
amended to. make the season for those waters uniform 
with that of the State at large, June 15 to Dec. 31. A 
bill has been introduced by Assemblyman Eldredge this 
session to restore the old dates; and the merits of the 
question are well set forth in the following corre- 
spondence: 

Hon. Taytor J. Etprince, Assembly Chamber, Al- 
bany, N. Y.—Learning that there is some opposition to 
the Lake George bass bill, which you introduced, I desire 





to give you some information in regard to previous ° 


legislation, history of the bass in the lake, etc, 

Lake George is one of the few lakes in the State that 
originally contained black bass. It was fished for years 
during the breeding season of the fish until the bass 
fishing became very poor. Something over fifteen years 
ago the people realized that something must be done 
to preserve the black bass, and a special law was enacted 
to extend the close season for black bass in this lake 
until July 10. This was found not to cover the breeding 
season of the bass, and the close season was extended 
to July 20; and this too failed of its purpose. About 
twelve years ago a law was passed to open the fishing 
in Lake Gorge for black bass Aug. 1. It was absolutely 
necessary to enact this law to preserve the fish, and that 
was the law in force until amended last year. 

The habits of black bass are entirely different from 
any other of our so-called game or food fishes. They 
cannot be hatched artificially like shad, trout, whitefish, 
pike-perch, etc., and they will not spawn naturally until 
the temperature of the water approximates 65 Seavats 
Fahrenheit for a good portion of the day. 

After they have spawned they watch over the brood 
of young fish for from ten days to three weeks. Lake 
George’is made un almost wholly of spring water, and 
the spring water is cold throughout the summer months. 
I kept a record of the temperature of Lake George one 
summer, and the highest point reached at the surface 
was 74 degrees. In order to preserve the bass fishing 
in Lake George the bass that are now in the lake must 
be protected during the spawning and breeding seasons. 
As a matter of fact, the bass spawn all through the 
month of July, and in one instance I have seen bass on 
the spawning beds as late as Aug. 25. 

This law is demanded not in the interest of summer 
boarders or any other visitors to the lake, but in the in- 
terest of the preservation of the fish alone. If the fish 
are exterminated by fishing for black bass during the 
spawning season the supply can be made good only by 
taking adult fish from other State waters ‘and planting 
them in Lake George. There is objection to this 
always by the people interested in the waters from which 
the bass are taken. And therefore I ask you to urge 
the passage of your bill as the only means of preserving 
black bass in Lake George. Yours respectfully, 

N. Cueney, State Fishculturist. 





In the Senate Mr. Hutton, in opposition to the meas- 
ure, said: “Now, in order to be posted as regards the 
spawning season of black bass, I have here a letter from 
DeWitt Clinton, who is librarian of the Young Men's 
Association Library of the city of Troy—a very com- 
plete library. He takes for his authority Charles Hal- 
lock, the editor of the Sportsman, and ex-editor of the 
ForEST AND STREAM: 

“*Friend Will.—In answer to your favor, I reply: 
Black bass begin to spawn in Lake George the middle 
of May. About a month previous to the spawning sea- 
son they pair, and leave the deep, still water where they 
have spent the winter, and go to the shallow water of 
18in. or 2ft. deep; the nest is then made [confusion in 
the House and Mr. Hutton’s voice indistinct], and the 
female lays eggs, which are hatched in eight or ten days; 
the female remains to guard them during all the time.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, there is the authority, as Mr. 
DeWitt Clinton tells me, of one of the best authorities 
in the State on fish,” 





In comment upon which Mr. Cheney wrotes as fol- 
lows: 

Hon. Hopsart Krum, Senate Chamber.—Having 
read the letter written by Mr. Dewitt Clinton to Mr. 
Hutton, and quoted by him on the floor of the House, 
I am obliged to say that Mr. Clinton is incorrect in giv- 
ing the beginning of the spawning season for black bass 
in Lake George as May. Nor does Mr. Hallock, whom 
he purports to quote from, say so. Mr. Clinton takes 
his information from Hallock’s Gazetteer and Guide, 
ublished twenty years ago. See page 277. What Hal- 
ock does say is that “Black bass begin to spawn about 
the middle of May.” The language of the letter is all 
Mr. Hallock’s except “Lake George,” which was in- 
serted by Mr. Clinton. The only reference to the bass 
of Lake George in the Gazetteer is on the same page, 
and I wrote it. and it does not refer to the spawning 
season. Mr. Hallock knew nothing about the fish in 
Lake George from personal knowledge, and when his 
book was printed little was known about black bass 
by any one. If Mr. Clinton had desired the whole truth 
he had only to turn to “The Book of the Black Bass,” 
in his library, and under “Spawning Habits” Dr. Hen- 
shall, the author, says: “The period of spawning extends 
from early spring to midsummer, according to the sec- 
tion of the country and temperature of the water—in 


the Southern States occurring as early as March, and in 
the Northern States from the middle of May to the mid- 
die of July. Always earlier in shallow water and later in 


deep water. In one county in Wisconsin I have ob- 
served a difference from one to four weeks in the time of 
spawning in the numerous lakes, owing to a difference 
in temperature.” 

My letter to Mr. Eldridge will give the facts as to the 
habits of black bass in Lake George, It was discovered 
only a few years ago that black bass would not spawn 
until the temperature of the water reached about 65 de- 
grees, and it is not yet mentioned in the textbooks. 
Yours respectfully, 

A. N. Cueney, State Fishculturist. 


Florida West Coast Fishing. 


Fort Meyers, Fla., March 5:—The Merrill brothers, 
Richard and Fred, of Milwaukee, have arrived from up 
the Caloosahatchee, where they had gone for a day’s duck 
shooting. One of the hotel porters was sent down on the 
dock with a hand cart to bring up the game, and when 
he returned the cart was filled with a pyramid of ducks. 
The brothers had gone for flight shooting and had lo- 
cated themselves in a blind between two popular feeding 
grounds, securing 110 birds during the day. On their 
return down the river they saw thirteen alligators. 

The following evening Mr. Charles A. Dean, of Bos- 
ton, arrived from the upper Caloosahatchee with several 
deer and an immense wild gobbler, whose coat was like 
burnished bronze. Mr, Dean is an old time visitor here, 
and he is an enthusiastic sportsman. 

A few days before my arrival here Miss O'Neill, of 
New York, caught a large een of which she was justly 
proud. She was down with a party headed by her 
fathers, Mr. Hugh O'Neill, and had been fishing persist- 
ently, but like many others she appeared to have no luck 
in that line. Some persons fish an entire season without 
securing a fish, and Miss O'Neill was beginning to fear 
that such was to be her fate. 

J. R. Valentine, of New York; J. Fallert, B. Fallert, 
J. Straub and Mr. Webber, of Brooklyn, have been ep- 
joying the tarpon fishing at Captive Pass. Mr. Valen- 
tine caught two fine specimens, and it is understood that 
each of the other gentlemen caught one apiece. At all 
events there were six captured by the party. This 
place is between Punta Rassa and Punta Gorda. It 
is simply an inlet, and the only place of abode there is 
a house boat which affords ample accommodation for 
the sportsman. Previous to this season this convenience 
was not there, but the pass was just as popular because 
the sport was to be found there, and the angler was con- 
tent with a tent or a shack of any kind. 

At Punta Gorda there are a number of anglers, most 
of them old-timers, who are now enjoying excellent 
sport. The clipper schooner yacht Whim, belonging to 
Mrs. A. M. MacGregor, of New York, has a merry party 
on board who are plying the rod in the waters of San 
Carlos Bay and its immediate vicinity. 

The auxiliary yawl-rigged yacht Tarpon, the property 
of Mrs. Geo. F. Stagg, of Louisville, Ky., is riding 
peacefully at anchor in a bight at Captive Pass, while 
her party are finding all kinds of fishing and shooting 
on Captive Key. 

The schooner yacht Armeda with a party of Boston- 
ians on board, headed by Mr. George Mixter, and Ches- 
ter W. Chapin’s (New York) new sloop yacht the Sap- 
pho, are both at Punta Gorda. 

The large schooner-rigged steam yacht Penelope left 
Port Tampa to-day for a six weeks’ cruise along the 
northern coast of South America and an exploring trip 
up the Orinoco River. The party on board of her con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. John Shephard; Mr. and Mrs, 
B. W. Currier, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Raeder, 
Miss Raeder, Landon Raeder, J. Trowbridge , Bailey 
and Dr. Kellogg, of New York, and John Ashe Hay- 
ward, of Charleston, S. C. Forest WATERS. 


Green Turtles of Florida. 


PasavEna, Cal., Feb. 24.—-Editor Forest and Stream: 
I note in the last issue of Forest AND STREAM an in- 
teresting paper by Mr. R. M. Monroe on the green tur- 
tles, in which he states that there is some doubt as to 
where the females of the Gulf Coast deposit their eggs. 
While some of the Florida turtles may cross the stream 
to nest, a very easy matter for the fast-swimming ani- 
mals, I venture the belief that most of the turtles with 
which Mr. Monroe is familiar nest on the outer keys 
of the Florida Reef; at least numbers did from 1860 to 
1866, during my time on the reef, and as those islands 
have been Sete frequented since the war, in all proba- 
bility the nesting turtles have not decreased in numbers. 
1866, during my time on the reef; and as those islands 

During these years I took scores of loggerhead and 
green turtles, turning them as they were laying, or after 
the process. Green turtles were particularly fond: of 
the east and middle keys of the Tortugas group, wliile 
the loggerheads seemed to have an especial fondness 
for Loggerhead Key. We took them on the beach in 
May and June, and they may have migrated down the 
coast for that purpose. 

The suggestion of Mr. Monroe that they could be 
raised artificially is well made, and it can be done. — 
have often dug up turtle eggs and “replanted” them in 
the sand to observe the hatching process, The young 
came out, and were kept within a fence which was 
built out into the water. On a large scale this might be 
carried on to advantage, and many turtles saved, as the 
majority of every brood is eaten by gulls or predatory 


fish. OE ai tae F. OLDER. 








The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The editors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted, Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded, While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents, 

Subscriptions. may begin at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 
particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on Page iv. 





For Sarz.—Hunting and fishing preserve in Adirondacks. 
12,000 acres forest land; several fine lakes, 15 miles trout streams. 
Deer in plenty. 14 miles from railroad. A. A. Leonard, Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club, New York, 
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Che Rennel. 
Hydrophobia. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I take Mr. J. J. Meyrick (vide yours March 12, page 
213) to be a professional, and therefore do not venture 
to dissent from his expressions on hydrophobia; but 
there is one point on which I am about certain that he 
is mistaken. He quotes Gen. Dodge as authority for the 
statement that bites of skunks cause rabies in the Ar- 
kansas Valley, but not to the north or south of that 
locality! ; f 

Now I have never seen Gen. Dodge’s work in which 
this statement was made, but I did investigate the sta- 
tistics of “skunk rabies” very thoroughly some years 
since, and must strain my modesty enough to think that 
the published results of my investigation very seriously 
damaged that myth that the bite of a skunk always pro- 
duces rabies. : bs 

The truth as to that yarn seems to be that the investi- 
gations and reports of Dr. John H. Janeway, a surgeon 
in the United States Army, have been most wonderfully 
twisted and misunderstood, and on what it is supposed 
Dr. Janeway has stated as his observation this myth has 
been founded. Now the real truth is that in—or about— 
1871 Dr. Janeway, who was stationed at Kort Hays, Kan., 
reported on prevalence of rabies caused by skunk bites, 
and so far from supporting the idea that skunks could 
convey the disease by thcir bite, irrespective of their 
being rabid themselves, he distinctly combats this,delu- 
sion. He cites cases of hydrophobia in man resulting 
from bites of skunks, dogs, wolves, and even hogs! 
He admits that the bites of rabid skunks produce more 
cases of hydrophobia than bites of other animals, but 
very satisfactorily accounts for this by the skunk being 
ngcturnal, and thus bites sleepers in exposed portions 
of their bodies, while the wolves and dogs sometimes 
bite through the clothing, and thus the virus was not in- 
troduced into their systems. In fact, he cites one instance 
of one man, bitten in the hand, dying of hydrophobia, 
and another bitten on the leg escaping, the same rabid 
animal (wolf, I think) inflicting both bites, one directly 
after the other. Dr. Janeway makes it quite clear that 
the outbreak of rabies he reported on was epidemical, 
as no cases were known previous to a certain year; and 
in a private letter to me he mys that very few cases ap- 
peared in the year following that on which he reported, 
and none the year after that; and that skunks were 
very rare in that district for some years after; he also 
says that the disease first appeared in the northern tier 
of Texas counties, and thence spread to the Fort Hays 
Reservation. That skunks may contract rabies, and that 
while rabid their bites can communicate the disease, 
seems quite comprehensible, but that the bites of non- 
rabid skunks can convey the disease is beyond swallow- 
ing by any old coon or fox hunter like myself, who has 
known dogs skunk-bitten by the dozens, and never saw 
a case of rabies. 

I feel sure that this skunk-rabies delusion has arisen 
from total misconception of Dr. Janeway’s reports, as 
every person supporting the idea refers to Dr. Janeway 
as the authority for it, and great is Dr. Janeway’s dis- 
gust at being so erroneously quoted. The vitality and 
persistence of this skunk-rabies humbug is most exas- 
perating. A year or two since, our-daily papers all over 
the country had accounts of a man in St. Augustine, 
Fla., becoming rabid from the bite of a skunk, running 
amuck all over the country, biting people, and the Sheriff 
sending out a posse to shoot the rabid man on sight. 
Names of all parties were given, and I wrote Sheriff 
Perry, and he replied that the party named as the rabid 
runner amuck was alive and well; that he saw him al- 
most every day; and that he (the Sheriff) had never sent 
out a posse to shoot anybody, sane or rabid! 

As to that matter of saliva conveying rabies, may I 
suggest to Mr. Meyrick that perhaps rabies is not the 
disease conveyed? I take it that it cannot be doubted 
that saliva may convey blood poisoning, as Major Blair 
D. Taylor, Surgeon, U. S. A., long stationed in north- 
ern Texas, in his kind reply to my inquiry if he had 
ever known of a case of skunk rabies, in addition to his 
statement that he had never seen or known of a case, 
added that the present Surgeon-General, U. S. A., had 
demonstrated by experiment that saliva—even that of 
mankind—could, and did, convey blood poisoning. In 
my inyestigations of reported cases of skunk rabies I 
came across such instances as a man skunk-bitten show- 
ing symptoms of rabies, but recovering after copious 
blood-letting! And another man who went into a slow 
decline dying eight months after the bite! Major Taylor 
says that blood poisoning would account for such cases, 
but as the layman understands rabies, neither of these 
was a case of that disease. 

Presuming that Mr. Meyrick would be interested in 
reading just exactly what Dr. Janeway did report on 
skunk rabies, I would say that I sent a copy of the 
Medical Record, of New York, containing said report, 
to my friend Dr. J. Sidney Turner, 81 Anerley road, 
London, S. E., and I have no doubt that Dr. Turner 
preserved the paper and will be glad to show it to Mr. 
Meyrick. 

I should have said above, that in addition to the 
statements of many medical men in the supposed “skunk 
rabies” district who had never seen nor heard of such a 
case, the late Prof. E. D. Cope wrote me that he was 
located a few hundred miles west of Fort Hays during 
the years in which Dr. Janeway made his observations, 
and that he had never heard of any rabies, skunk or any 
other kind, while there. You, Mr. Editor, know the 
value of Prof. Cope’s testimony on any such matter. 
Yours truly, WADE. 

Oaxmonr, Pa , March 10. 





A Good Retriever. 


Tre Edinburgh Scotsman relates that a gentleman 
who. was recently out shooting at Long Milford in Suf- 
folk tells how he was standing under a fence when he 
saw a partridge flying straight to the fence, and he was 


about to fire, when it dropped into the ditch opposite 
Where he was standing. 


He immediately sent his retriever after it, and having 
got about 1ooyds. down the ditch the dog returned with 
some feathers in his mouth. He sent the dog into the 
ditch again, telling him to fetch it, and to his surprise 
the dog returned bringing by the spout an old tea ket- 
tle minus the handle. and with the French partridge in- 
side, its head just peeping out. 

No doubt the bird ran into the tea kettle for safety, 
and the dog tried his utmost to get it aut the first time, 
but owing to the small aperture was unable to get his 
nose in; on being sent back a second time he thought 
it best to bring the lot rather than disappoint his mas- 
ter. This was witnessed by several gentlemen of the 
party, and the bird had not been shot or wounded in any 
way. 


American Spaniel Club. 


Tue annual meeting of the American Spaniel Club was 
held on Feb. 22, in Madison Square Garden, New 
York. Present, Messrs. H. K. Bloodgood, S. J. Brad- 
bury, George Douglas, R. P. Keasbey, F. W. Kitchell, 
Andrew Laidlaw, H. R. Mullens, E. M. Oldham, W. T. 
Payne, George R. Preston, Jr., Jesse Riggs, Mrs. F. 
Smyth, Marcel A. Viti, D. E. Waters, James Watson, 
A. C. Wilmerding. 5 

Certain changes and amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws were made, and the following executive 
committee elected: R. P. Keasbey, S. J. Bradbury, Mar- 
cel A. Viti, H. K. Bloodgood, George Greer, W. T. 
Payne and A. C. Wilmerding. : ’ 

At a meeting of the executive committee it was de- 
cided to open the following sweepstakes, to be judged 
at the Westminster Kennel Club’s Show of 1899: : 

Clumber Spaniel Sweepstakes, for clumber spaniels 
whelped since July 1, 1897, and never shown pence te 
Jan. 1, 1899; Irish Water Spaniel Sweepstakes, for Irish 
water spaniels whelped since July 1, 1897, and never 
shown prior to Jan. 1, 1899; Field Spaniel Sweepstakes, 
for field spaniels whelped since July 1, 1897, and never 
shown prior to Jan. 1, 1899; Cocker Spaniel Sweep- 
stakes No. 1, for solid color cocker spaniels whelped 
since July 1, 1897, and never shown prior to Jan. 1, 1899; 
Cocker Spaniel Sweepstakes No, 2, for parti-color cocker 
spaniels whelped since July 1, 1897, and never shown 
prior to Jan. 1, 1899. Conditions of entry: Nominations 
made on or before July 1, 1898, to be accompanied by 
$1 entry fee; nominations not made by July 1, but 
made on or before Sept. 1, to be accompanied by $2 
entry fee; nominations not made by Sept. 1, but made 
on or before Noy. 1, to be accompanied by $3 entry fee; 
no nominations will be received after Nov. 1, 1808 

A final fee of $3 is to be paid upon all entries on or 
before Jan. 1, 1809. Any nominations on which the 
final fee is not paid by Jan. 1, 1899, will be forfeited to 
the stake. 

An amount equal to at least 50 per cent. of the entry 
fees in each stake will be added thereto. All stakes are 
to be awarded as follows: First prize 40, second 30, 
third 20, fourth 10 per cent. of the stake. 

If less than four dogs are shown in any stake, the 
whole amount of the stake is to be paid to such entries 
in the above ratio. 

It was also decided to open the following produce 
stakes: Futurity Stakes, for spaniels over 28lbs.; Fu- 
turity Stakes, for cocker spaniels. Conditions of entry 
in Futurity Stakes: All bitches whose produce is de- 
sired entered in this stake must be nominated before 
being due to whelp. Payment to be as follows: Imme- 
diately after whelping a payment of 25 cents to be made 
upon each puppy in the litter. At the age of three months 
an additional payment of 25 cents to be made upon each 
puppy desired to be retained in stakes. A final fee of $3 
is to be made on all entries on or before Jan. 1, 1899. 
Any nomination upon which the final fee is not paid by 
Jan. 1, 1899, will be forfeited to the stake. 

All stakes to be awarded as follows: 

First prize 40, second 30, third 20, fourth 10 per cent. 
of stake. If less than four dogs are shown in any stake, 
the whole amount of the stake is to be paid to such en- 
tries in the above ratio. A club tankard to be given to 
the winner of each futurity stake. 

Three challenge prizes were presented to the club: 
Mepal Challenge Trophy, for best cocker spaniel, pre- 
sented by H. K. Bloodgood, Esq.; Saybrook Cocker 
Trophy, for best cocker any solid color other than 
black, presented by R. P. Keasbey, Esq.; the Breeders’ 
Trophy, for best field spaniel bred by exhibitor, pre- 
sented by Marcel A. Viti, Esq. Conditions governing 
nominations can be obtained of the secretary. 


National Produce Stake. 


New York, March 7.—Through a clerical error in 
the minutes of the meeting of the club recently formed 
to run the National Produce Stake, the title of the or- 
ganization was given as National Field Trial Club. I 
will say that this title was talked over, but finally re- 
jected, owing to its conflict with a former club of that 
name, now defunct. The name of the organization is 
National Produce Stake Association. 

Cuas. H. Puetrs, Jr., Sec’y-Treas. 





POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


In our advertising columns will be found an offer of 
$25 reward, by Mr. James Mortimer, for the return of 
the black cocker spaniel bitch Simcoe Rose, which was 
either missent or taken from the late show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club. 





The premium list of the first annual dog show of the 
Western Pennsylvania Kennel Club, to be held in Oil 
City Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., April 6 to 9, is now ready 
for distribution, and can be obtained of Mr. F. S. Sted- 
man, Lewis building, Pittsburg. 





Kennel Notes. 


BRED. 


T. E. Roberts’ Lady Snapshot, pointer, by Axtel Ki = 
Bessie Girl, March 5, to Duke 2 ny Sp Aped King Den 


Pachting. 


THE annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Long Island Sound will be held on Monday, 
March 21, at 8 P. M., at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York. More or less business of importance to the As- 
sociation as a body and also to the clubs individually 
must come before the meeting; and it is most desirable 
that there shall be a full attendance of delegates. Each 
club owes it to itself that it is fully represented, both to 
protect its interests and to demonstrate that it appre- 
ciates its position as a member of the Association; and 
it also has other duties to the Association in carrying 
out the general business to the best interests of all. It 
rests with the executive of each club to make certain 
that all of the club delegates or their proper proxies 
will be present at the meeting and prepared to take part 
in the general discussion of amendments, etc. 





The Boston Globe quotes at length from the letters of 
Messrs. Froude and Watson in Mr. Jarvis’ report, and 
comments on them as follows: 





With such testimony against two ideas which are pet 
American ones just at present—no tax on sail area and 
no restrictions on centerboards, the latter being a ne- 
cessity -here—the adoption of the complicated British 
Y. R. A. rule is not likely. The Y. R. A. of M. is likely 
to give the most satisfactory rule for boats under 3oft. 
waterline, provided it keeps up its present progressive 
policy, and the experience of next season should help 
wonderfully toward that end. 





It is a matter of course in this country at least, what- 
éver the popular will may be in England, that no dis- 
crimination shall be made between the keel and center- 
board types in the rule of measurement, but that both 
shall be placed as nearly as possible on an equality. This 
may not be an easy matter in practice, whatever formula 
be adopted, but it would be no more difficult in con- 
nection with the Y. R. A. rule than. with many other 

roposed rules in which an effort is made to secure a 
uller body. 

We are not yet aware that the idea of untaxed sail is 

by any means so generally favored as the Globe indi- 
cates; in fact, it is Boston rather than America. As 
far as Mr. Froude’s opinion is concerned, it relates 
solely to a rule in which several hull dimensions are 
included as factors; this, with a crew limit, of itself 
putting an indirect but most effective tax on sail. We 
have no idea that Mr. Froude would advocate a rule 
in which I.w.l. length was the sole factor. 
d The point of the Boston position, first and last, lies 
in the final sentence above quoted from the Globe. Bos- 
ton is concerned simply and solely with racing yachts of 
3oft. l.w.l. and under, and is satisfied with a rule which 
produces such boats. It has no interest in larger yachts, 
and they are never considered in the discussion of the 
measurement question. 

_Up to the past season local conditions and various ac- 
cidental causes have operated to preserve a fairly good 
type of boat about Boston, in spite of some extreme 
racing machines of excessive sail area; and though we 
have no doubt that the development of the next two 
years under the l.w.l. rule will show very different re- 
sults, we are willing for the sake of argument to accept 
the Globe’s statement that the rule is satisfactory for 
(racing) yachts under 3oft. l.w.l. This, however, has 
very little bearing on the question now prominently be- 
fore American yachtsmen, of a new measurement rule 
that will give a fair fighting chance, if not positive pref- 
erence, to yachts of moderate draft and sail area, and 
of such fullness of body as will give accommodation 
in proportion to size. The one rule that will probably 
come further than any other from this end in producing 
yachts of excessive beam and draft, enormous sail plans, 


= most limited accommodation, is that of l.w.1, length 
alone. 





Gilberts Bar Y. C. 


WAVELAND, Fla., March 9.—The Gilberts Bar Y C. held their 
usual monthly meeting and regatta Saturday, March 5, There 
was a stiff breeze from the northeast. In the first class there’ 


were three entries; in the second class only one. Times of 
racers as follows: 


First Class. 
Actual. Corrected. 
REATOE. 1B vie on 45 Vnke dh0950) cohascecnc¥odavedsicd 0 40 5D 0 40 59 
BritOngis ..60000000vevccveveccccsdeveoprecsvecioed 0 40 30 0 39 14 
DRG “vidoe divs cea b ace sod sctuabheddaoutppssteed 0 43 17 0 42 26 


inner, Britannia. 


EE: ahnve nas sh éagncehsh enabattinses en sanated 0 


41 35 eae 
Commodore, H. E, Sewall, Sewall’s Point, Fla.; S . 1 
M. Aston, Waveland, Fla. " r vt ee 





Sound Y. R. A, 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the Sound Y. R. A., 
pretieninnsy to the annual meeting of the Association on ~March 

» was held on March 7, at the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. house. 
The question of the immediate abolition of time allowance, re- 
ferred to the committee at the fall meeting, was carefully dis- 
cussed, the decision being that such action was not desirable 
at the present time, as there are strong hopes of the adoption of 
a new rule by next year, in which event some re-classification 
will be necessary. The subject of dates for 1898 was discussed and 
some few changes suggested, the main schedule being the same, 
as most of the clubs retain the same dates from year to year. The 
committee also discussed the subject of starting signals, referred 
to it at the fall meeting, several more signals necessitated 


in; 
py. Lt, te starts for the seen classes. Fre Sachem's 


. applied for membership and was admitted. 





North American Y. R. U. 


Tue newly formed Inland Lake Y. R. A. has applied for mem- 
bership in_the North America Y. R. U., also the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C., the Rhode Island Y. C., and the Newport Y. 
R. A. The Larchmont Y. C. at its recent annual meeting re- 
solved to join the Union. 





Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, 


Sxc’y Briss has sent out a long list of posed amendments t 
the. ase BR _ of the Y. RA of ‘Massachuset ts, 
whic on at the meeting on u » March 17, 
at 7:30 P. M., at Young’s Hotel, Boston. ° 
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Axsout twelve years ago my brother and I conceived 
the idea of building a boat. At the start it was to be 
a rowboat, but we invited two friends to join us in our 
grand project. Our ideas enlarged with our increase 
in numbers, and within a week nothing but a sail boat 
could be considered. We made a model. (Our father 
had taught us some of the mysteries of model making 
and getting the lines therefrom.) When this task was 
completed we found we had developed a craft of the 
following dimensions: 22ft. over all, roft. waterline, 6ft. 
beam, and an estimated draft of about 18in. As she was 
to be a centerboard sloop, the reader will observe that 
our knowledge of the required width for such a boat 
was remarkably deficient; and but for the fact that our 


creation, seemingly aware of this fact, expanded herselfpny 


during the process of construction, an extremely cranky 
ship would have been the result of our labors. 

It happened in this way: Our frames were made of 
oak, which we, with the aid of hot water and steam, 
bent as near as possible to the required shape. As we 
put them in place battens were nailed across from one 
side to the other. When we had secured the gunwales 
to the frame the battens were removed. 

The next morning our boat, instead of being 6ft. wide, 
was 7ft. 2in.—a fact which we bewailed a great deal at 
the time, but since have had cause to be very thankful 
for. 

Our father, who up to this time had taken little stock 
in our enterprise, came over to the shop one evening, 
and seeing the bad weather we were making of it, was 
considerably amused. However, while he would not 
admit openly that we had done fairly well for amateurs, 





“We Made a Model.” 


he nevertheless turned to and gave us some valuable 
assistance, such as lining out planks and helping us put 
them on. 

When this feat was accomplished, we had quite a 
formidable looking vessel, so we concluded we would put 
a cabin on her. 

Three months’ time (we only labored evenings, being 
engaged during the daytime in earning our living and 
the money with which to purchase the materials for our 
craft) was consumed in building the hull and cabin. I 
don’t think four prouder or happier young fellows ever 
existed than were we the day that Monaitipee was 
snaked out of the old blacksmith shop on a mammoth 
boat truck drawn by two large horses. 

But what tortures we suffered as we were forced to 
see our hearts’ delight go rumbling and bumping over 
two miles of uneven_city streets. We wondered if there 
would be any putty left in the seams, or any paint on 
her beautiful sides, which were receiving a tremendous 
‘amount of rubbing and chafing by the lines and cradles 
which held her on the wheels. 

_ And yet the agony as far as myself was concerned was 
insignificant compared with what ‘I endured some five 
years later, when, having severed my connection with the 
Monaitipee, I built in my back yard an 18ft. catboat, 





sed A. SIR 
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\iyand as soon as she was finished I engaged through a 


' 


friend a man to haul her to the river. He arrived one 


¥ afternoon about § o’clock. The house in which I lived 


yWwas next to a vacant lot, and all I had to do was knock 
| off a few boards from the yard fence and the truck could 
back right up and receive its burden. In less than ten 
minutes after the opening had been made it seemed as 
though the whole population of the ward had assembled 
in that lot to view the wonderful sight of a little sail 

boat emerging from a back yard. 
I was disappointed with the appearance of the man 


}) 


é 





Birthplace of Monaitipee. 


who came to take her away. He did not seem to take 
the interest I would have liked to see him take in the 
job. In fact it did not seem as though he knew whether 
he came to remove a boat or cart away the boards I 
had battered off the fence. He appeared to have an aver- 
sion for young people, for when some small boys made 
audible remarks about his abstracted air he suddenly 
charged on them, and a general stampede followed, and 
for five minutes the wildest confusion reigned in the 
lot, in the midst of which could occasionally be seen the 
bald head of a -half drunken Irishman surrounded by a 
howling mob of urchins. Before he got back I had with 
the assistance of friends got the boat on to the truck 
and made her as secure as possible with the limited 
supply of lines which the driver had brought. He finally 
came staggering toward us, puffing and blowing like 
a porpoise, and vowing vengeance. Seeing all was ready 
he climbed up, and seating himself astraddle of the bow, 
which was toward the horse, he jerked the reins and 
gave the nag a clip with the whip. Away he went over 
the uneven ground and across the curb into the street. 

As the forward wheels dropped the boat slid for- 
ward and struck the animal. Away he went on a gallop 
down the steep incline toward Fourth avenue, while 
the driver yelled like a Comanche Indian. In less than 
a minute he had reached the cross street-and was appar- 
ently going straight across into a hallway on the oppo- 
site side. 

My heart almost stopped beating. I could plainly 
see all my hopes and the beautiful result of my long 
hard winter’s toil being dashed to pieces, and scattered 
broadcast in a miserable hallway. I cannot express the 
anguish I felt at that moment. I stood transfixed with 
horror, while the youngsters about yelled and screamed 
with fiendish delight. ; 

By some miraculous intervention of Providence or a 
lucky pull of the rein the horse suddenly turned sharply 
to the left, and the outfit fetched up against a lamp- 
post, the traces parted, and away went.the plug through 
Fourth avenue. The driver was shot from his seat and 
landed about roft. in front of the turnout in a heap. 
Well, the animal was caught a couple of blocks away 
and brought back trembling with fright. The driver 
pulled himself together, somewhat soberer, and after 
a good deal of trouble got the horse hitched up again. 
But the nag was so nervous that when he chirped to 
him he gave such a leap that he again broke the traces. 

Before we got the boat to the river the harness was a 
total wreck, and the steed had run away twice. The 
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driver insisted in stopping at every corner to have a 
drink, and was so drunk when we arrived at our destina- 
tion that he only charged half the price he had originally 
named, saying that he had had the worth of the other 
half in fun. The strangest part of it all was that the 
boat was not even scratched, and in this respect fared 
much better than Monaitipee did on her journey to the 
sea. 

Well, in due time she was rigged up and launched 
forth into her future element. Our first trip was from 
Poillon’s old shipyard, foot of Bridge street, Brooklyn, 
to Sheepshead Bay. And our skill in handling a new 
and untried boat was put to the test in rounding Coney 
Island on this occasion. It came on to blow from S.E. 
and caused us to double reef in Gravesend Bay. Once 
outside the Island the storm commenced to haye fun with 
us. Monaitipee was swept by one wave after another 
until we were all drenched to the skin. The anchor, 
which was swung under the bowsprit, got adrift, and in 
trying to secure it I was submerged by a heavy sea, lost 
my cap, and had my watch filled with salt water. Still 
we plowed along beautifully, and in a very short while 
had passed the iron pier. 

One of our crew had confined himself to the cabin 
as soon as we struck rough water to avoid getting his 
new suit wet. Presently he inquired if it was getting 
any smoother. We told him it was like a mill pond. 
He cautiously emerged from below, and just as he was 
stretching himself a vicious comber landed against her 
weather bow, and he got the result of it full on the 
broad of his back. He beat a hasty retreat. Misery 
likes company, and the rest of us who were so wet we 
could not get any wetter howled merrily at his dis- 
comfiture. However, the worst part of the trip was now 





“Away He went on a Gallop.” 


over, and slacking sheets we eased away a point or 
two, and soon had dry bar to windward. 

Monaitipee now sprang away, leaving a seething streak 
of suds behind her. Fifteen minutes and we had reached 
Point Breeze. We passed through the Inlet and on up 
to our destination at the upper end of the Bay, about a 
mile further on; where we anchored off the village of 
Sheepshead Bay. 

Our first sail had shown us that our boat could be 
improved by adding more ballast, which we did at the 
first opportunity. Monaitipee turned out to be a? very 
good boat, although not so stiff as some of the broad- 
beamed craft on this side of Long Island. The owners 
of these boats sometimes shook their heads ominously 
as she went tearing down the Bay and across to Sandy 
Hook in most all Kinds of weather, heeling to un angle 
of from 40 to 45 degrees. 





“We Plowed along Beautifully.” 


In these days fishing was our hobby, and we frequently 
visited the locality of the Roamer Beacon or Monument, 
as it is familiarly spoken of. Small sea bass and biack 
fish: were quite plentiful about the rocks which lay 
on the bottom near this light. Time and again we drove 
her across the Roamer Shoals when none but the reck- 
less and thoughtless boys we were would have dreamed 
of doing so except for very urgent reasons. Returning 
from these trips we always landed at Point Breeze, 
which is the extreme eastern end of Coney Island or 
Manhattan Beach. 

In 1886 there were two buildings situated here. One 
was the ruins of the old Point Breeze Hotel, which 
I believe had been a financial failure, had been deserted 
and left to the mercy of wind and weather, or any 
beach comber who happened to be prowling about and 
in need of lumber. .There were a number of rooms 
which were yet secure from storms, and I recollect one 
time we all spent a night in one of them just for a 
lark. 

A ghostly procession we must have appeared to any 
one could he have seen us, as each with a bundle of salt 
hay under one arm we marched up the rickety steps, 
carrying in the right hand, held high above our heads, 
each a soda water bottle with a lighted candle stuck in 
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its neck, so that we could pick our way across the 
broken floor. On to the main stairway arid up we 
filed to the sleeping apartments, where deathly silence 
reigned—no sound save the creaking of the boards be- 
neath our feet, and the mournful moaning of the wind 
and the booming of the surf on the beach. Selecting 
a room which was in fairly good condition and contained 
a window facing the ocean, we threw our hay on the 
floor and proceeded to arrange our beds. When this 
was done we sat for a long time talking and smoking. 
No one seemed very sleepy. The most horrible hair- 
raising ghost stories we could remember or invent were 
tald, but finally one ofter another succumbed to the 
requirements of nature, and the candles burnt low, went 
out, and we slept until a stream of spinlight, finding its 
way through the dusty window panes next morning, 
awoke us’ to the fact that we had for one night been 
the guests of a hotel without a host. 

The other building was about 200yds. or so to the 
northeast and usually went by the name of the Boat 
House. It was some 3oft. square, with a veranda all 
around jt, and was all one room inside, clear up to the 
roof. We often used this place to shelter us from a 
sudden shower, and occasionally, when having a party 
of young people down, it was utilized as a ball room. 
Sometimes for the want of more interesting diversion, 
the snipe being scarce, the building was used as a 
target; bullseyes were chalked on its sides and filled 
with shot. It was frequently remarked that if ever the 
wind blew the house into the Inlet it would sink at 
once with the weight of lead its board walls contained. 
I know several people who have tender memories re- 
garding this old shanty, where many idle hours were 
whiled away, lounging about on its broad piazza, where 
one could recline in the warm sunshine or in the cool 
shade, simply moving about from one side of the house 
to the other. If my memory is not at fault-it finally 
went to make some one a barn, and to-day thé only 





“They Came Wending Their Way Down the Channel.” 


house east of the Oriental Hotel except a few small 
outbuildings near by is the Life Saving Station. 

Just across the bay lies Plum Island. At the time of 
which I speak there were two shanties on it. One of 
them was a small affair with a peaked roof and covered 
all over with black tarred paper, and presented a dis- 
mal appearance, which was rendered possibly more 
so by the inscription on a board nailed to the door, which 
read: “Mrs. Bugaboo.” The other place was a relic 
of former times, and the same one I had reason to men- 
tion in an article which appeared in the Forest anp 
STREAM some years ago under the title of “A First Ex- 
perience at Boat Sailing.” It was known to us as the 
Clam Chowder Hotel on account of the fact that we 
often landed here for the purpose of preparing that 
savory concoction. And these two buildings were the 
only signs of civilization about. To get “out of the 
world” all one had to do was to.visit Plum Island. 
How different it appears to-day—but I may describe 
the changes that have taken place later on. 

Many a peaceful night was spent on board our little 
yacht anchored close to the beach of this island. Often 
about 8 or 9 o'clock, casting off our moorings, we would 
quietly slip down on the high water slack, no wind nor 
moon, and ie we drift slowly along, the main sheet trail- 
ing in the water and collecting stray grass and drift, 
we have lolled carelessly about the cockpit, and felt 
that if there was any peace on earth we had found it. 
A faint light appears ahead, and presently a_ belated 
“party boat” looms like a black shadow out of the dark- 
ness. All is still on board of her, and only the tramp, 
tramp of her crew, as they walk from one end to the 
other, laboriously pushing her along with a long pole, 
can be heard. A quaak flies overhead, sending forth his 
harsh notes. He cannot be seen, but we know his voice. 

Suddenly another sound comes to our ears. It is 
a human one, and we recognize the voice of “the Span- 
iard.” He is warbling some love song in his own tongue, 
and it is inexpressibly weird—a monotonous sing-song 
tune, gradually rising higher and higher until it reaches 
the limits of his lungs, and sounds like the last despair- 
ing shriek of some one in awful torture, then dying 
away until he’can scarcely be heard. He sounds as 
though holding a quiet little conversation with himself. 
We smile, for we know that “the Spaniard” is. stretched 
out in his little boat, which he calls the Bluefish, and is 
waiting for a breeze to fan him homeward. 

We arrive off the beach of Plum Island. The anchor 
splashes, and the boat swings around obedient to the 
current. The sails rattle down and are furled. The 


bunks are then prepared for our reception, but not be- 
cause we are in any hurry to retire. We want to have 
the job off our minds, so that we can lounge about 
deck or stretch out at length on the cabin top to puff 
and chat or listen to the sounds of night. The moon 
rises, and soaring upward sends a rippling streak of 
silver flashing across the water toward us. The sur- 
roundings become visible, the two shanties on Plum 
Island stand forth, and the Inlet sparkles, as its waters 
flow around Point Breeze, where the Boat House and 
the old hotel sit in gloomy grandeur. 

For hours we drink in the glories of this beautiful 
night, until some one nods or yawns, and we remember 
that our beds are still empty. The next morning break- 
fast is-eaten on the ground in front of the Clam Chowder 
Hotel in the open air. When again on board we can just 
discern that some of the boats at the village are getting 
under way, as one after another their white sails are 
spread to the fresh morning breeze. Soon they come, 
wending their way down the channel, until a long pro- 
cession is formed, and one is reminded of a flock of sea 
gulls starting on their daily flight. Before the leader 
of the fleet is up to us we are off and speeding away, 
and Monaitipee is the first boat to pass out of the Inlet. 

A. M. LocKkHart, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The Y. R. A. Measurement Rule. 


Tue various changes of recent years in the rules of 
the Yacht Racing Association of Great Britain have been 
fully recorded in the Forest AnD STREAM, and our mans 
ers are aware that, after rejecting the old tonnage rule 
in a modified form ‘in- 1886 and adopting the “Rating 
Rule,” properly so called, of 


L.. x,S.-A. 
G5, A. 
6,000 


this latter rule was in turn abandoned at the end of 
1895. In its early years it produced most excellent craft, 
as instanced by Yarana, Varuna, Mohawk, Deerhound, 
the series of three Dragons, Decima, and many other 
craft still.doing good work as fast cruisers and service- 
able yachts. Up to 1892 there was little to be said against 
the type of yacht produced hy designers under the rule, 
but from that time onward the influence of the bulb fin 
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was plainly visible in the increased speed and marked 
deterioration in all other qualities. A movement for the 
alteration of the rule was made in 1892, but after an 
exhaustive examination of the subject by the Council of 
the Y. R. A., aided by all the designers, it was aban- 
doned. Three years later it was taken up again, with the 
result that after another very thorough course of inves- 
tigation the present rule was adopted. 

This rule is based on a purely arbitrary unit termed 
“Lineal Rating,” expressed nominally in feet, the for- 
mula being: 

L, + B.+ .75G.+.5 78. A. 
ae 

The details of measurement are as follows: 

The rating of every yacht entered to sail in a race 
shall be ascertained by adding together length (L.), 
beam (B.), 0.75 of girth (G.), and 0.5 of the square root 
of the sail area (S. A.), and dividing the sum by 2 ac- 
cording to the following formula: 

L, + B. + .75G. + .5 S.A. > 
ee = Rating, 

In all ratings figures in the second place of decimals 
below 0.05 shall be disregarded, and those of 0.05 and 
upward shall count as 0.1. 

The length shall be taken between the outer edges 
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of the official marks of the Y. R. A., as placed by the 
owner at the bow and stern of the yacht, this length 
to represent the extreme length for immersion, provided 
always that if any part of the stem or sternpost or-other 
part of the vessel below the marks for length project 
beyond the length taken as mentioned, such projection 
or projections shall, for the purpose of the rule, 

added to the length as stated; and pieces of any form 
cut out of the stem, sternpost or fairline of the ridge of 
the counter, with the intention of shortening the length, 
shall not be allowed for in measurement of length, if at 


or immediately below the marks for the length, nor 
above if within 6in. of the water level. 

The breadth shall be taken from outside to outside of 
the planking, in the broadest part of the yacht, and no 
allowance shall be made for wales, doubling planks or 
mouldings of any kind, 

The girth shall be taken from 1.w.1. to l.w.l. under the 
keel at a station 0.6 of the distance between the outer 
edges of the length marks from. the fore end. The girth 
shall be measured along the actual outline of the vertical 
cross section at that station at right angles to the |.w.]., 
see Figs. 1 and 2, a a’, and Figs. 3 and 4. If the draft 
forward of that station, e e, Fig. 2 (not including the girth 
of a bulb, if any), exceeds the draft at that station, a a’, 
twice such excess to be added to G. In taking these 
measurements all hollows in the fore and aft under- 
water profile of the vessel to be treated as filled up 
straight. Should a piece be added, as at b, then a line 





must be drawn from b to c, and the girth be measured 
tod. (Fig. 1.) 

In the case of a centerboard, 1.5 times the extreme 
drop of the board below the keel to be added to the 
girth as taken at a a’; and if the board is dropped below 
the keel at e e, the excess shall, nevertheless, be added 
to girth in accordance with the rule. Bulb or ballasted 
centerboards to be measured as fixed keels. 

[This has since been changed so that twice the drop 
of board is measured. ] 

Length.--The length (L.) for use in the formula shall 
be obtained by measuring the length over all on deck, 
and deducting from this length the distances in to the 
bow and stern marks as fixed by the owner, from per- 
pendiculars let fall from the bow and taffrail, as shown 
in the diagrams. These perpendiculars if measured when 
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the yacht is afloat are to be obtained by a hand lead 
sunk two or three fathoms deep, so as to insure a steady 
line to measure from. The distances in from the line 
are to be taken by a rod placed parallel to the water 
surface, as shown in the diagrams. 

After the over-all length has been taken the measurer 
must see that the crew are placed at and about the mid 
over-all leffgth. (See Rule 14.) He must then ascertain 
that the yacht is not immersed at the l.w.l. beyond the 
length represented by the owner’s marks at the bow and 
stern. 

If a yacht is measured in a tideway, the measurer 
must view and verify the marks in smooth and during 
slack water; and the overhangs must be measured in 
smooth and during slack water. . 

If the measurement for length is obtained when the 
yacht is ashore, the position of the bow and stern marks 
must be afterward verified or checked when the yacht 
is afloat in racing trim in smooth water, and before the 
certificate of the measurement is sent to the secretary. 

The over-all measurement must be taken parallel to 
the l.w.l. above the deck, starting from any convenient 
point forward on the rail, knee, etc., ahead of the fore 
end of the L.w.l. . 

When the 4 over all is taken with rods, a line 
should be stretched taut from the point forward to the 
taffrail to facilitate the accurate shifting of the rods. 

_ Beam,—The beam may be measured when the yacht 
is afloat or ashore. The beam shall be taken by means 
of a straight edge and plumb line. 
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Girth.—The girth is to be taken from center disk to 
center disk (a a) at right angles to the l.w.]. under the 
keel, following the curve of the cross section as shown 
in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, and must necessarily be measured 
when the yacht is on the stocks or laid ashore. 





The practical results from year to year under the “Rat- 
ing Rule” in its last years and the new “Lineal Rating 
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Rule” are shown in the following midship sections, most 
of which, as stated last week, were given to Mr. AZmil- 
ius Jarvis by the British designers. 

Fig. 5. The 40-rater Corsair was designed by Arthur 
E. Payne in 1892, and made a good record in her class 
that year, but was later outclassed by yachts of more 
hollow section and nearer to the fin-keel in type. Her di- 
mensions are: L.w.l., 58ft. 8in.; beam, 14ft. 6in.; draft, 





r 
Fig. 8. 
1rft.; S. A., 4,006sq.ft. Corsair possessed excellent 


accommodation, she was a good sea boat, and her con- 
struction was stanch and durable. 

Fig. 6. The 4o0-rater Isolde, designed by Will Fife, 
Jr., and built in 1895, was one of the last racing yachts 
built under the “Rating Rule.” Her dimensions are: 
L.w.l., 6oft.; beam, 17ft.; draft, 11ft. 6in.; S. A., 4,000sqft. 


Fig. 9. 


She was by no means as extreme in type as the yachts of 
the year in the smaller class. 

Fig. 7. The 20-rater Andrey was designed by Lord 
Dunraven to meet Niagara and her twin sister Isolde, 
both 20-raters, in 1895, and was built by Summers & 
Payne. She was an extreme fin, as shown by the solid 
lines in the figure, her dimensions being: L.w.l., 44ft.; 
beam, 13ft. 2in.; draft, roft.; S. A., 2,700sq.ft. Audrey 
was not a success, and when the new rule was adopted 
in 1896 she was materially altered to profit under it. 
The changes are in part shown by the broken lines in 

» 3 was replanked, and the angles between gar- 
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boards and fin were filled in to reduce the girth, the 
bulb, we believe, being recast and the draft slightly de- 
creased. The changes did nothing to improve the type 
of the yacht; she was still the same fin-keel racing ma- 
chine, with no more internal space or headroom than 
before. 

Fig. 8. Flatfish, designed by J. M. Soper, and built 
by Fay & Co. in 1894, is one of the extreme fin type 
build under the “Rating Rule.” She was a 5-rater, of 
gait. l.w.l.; beam, roft. 4in.; draft, 7ft. gin.; S. A., 919sq. 
ft. It is claimed that she is a very good sea boat, but 
we cannot vouch for the statement. 

Fig. 9.. Norman is another 5-rater, built in the last 
year of the “Rating Rule,” 1895, by Charles Sibbick, 
who also designed her. She is on the I.w.l. 2oft. 6in.; 


beam, 11ft.; draft, 8ft.; S. A., 1,156. She was a very 
successful. boat. 
Fig. 10. Heartsease was also designed and built by 


Chas. Sibbick for the same class as Norman, but in 1896, 
the first year of the present rule, the class limit being 
30ft. “Lineal Rating” instead of the old 5 rating. Her 
dimensions are: L.w.l., 31ft. 5in.; beam, oft. 2in.; draft, 
6it.; S. A., 1,300sq.ft. A comparison of Heartsease 
with Norman and of the original Audrey with the same 
yacht as rebuilt in 1896 shows the first effect of the new 
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rule, a very moderate and trivial one. The displacement 
was increased somewhat and the draft was lessened; but 
the general type was practically the same, and there was 
no improvement in the matter of internal room. 

Fig. 11, a yacht of 104 rating, was designed by J. M. 
Soper and built by Fay & Co. in 1897, her dimensions 
being: L.w.l, 84ft. 2in.; beam, a2ift. 1in.; draft, rsft. 
6in.; S. A., 10,600. She was of course designed specially 
under the “Lineal Rating Rule,” and shows just what 
the rule is producing now that it is fully understood by 


designers. 
Fig. 12. This yacht was designed by G. L. Watson 
lL ee aes — 
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Fig. 11. 


last year, and was very successful so far as the rather 
meager racing in the larger classes gives reliable results. 
She is 75ft. gin. I.w.l.; beam, 18ft.; draft, 13ft. 6in.; 
S. A., 7,600. The section is certainly an admirable one 
so far as accommodation is concerned, 

Fig. 13. This is the section of a design for the present 
year, a 65ft. lineal rater, or the equivalent to the old 

o-rater, such as Queen Mab. A comparison with 

ane section will show the direct result of the new 
rule. 

Fig. 14. This is a section of a “fast cruiser” for the 
present season, of about the 6sft. class. 

Fig. 15. Design for 52ft. lineal rating for 1808. 

Fig. 16. Section for §2ft. lineal rating class. 

. 17. Section for S§2ft. lineal rating class. 
Fig. 18. Section for 36ft. lineal rating class. 
Fig. 19. Section for 36ft. lineal rating class. 
. Section for 3oft. lineal rating class, 

. Section for 24ft. lineal rating class. 
. Section for age lineal rating class. 
Fig. 23. Section for 18ft, lineal rating class. 

These sections represent the current practice of 
Messrs. Watson, Fife, Payne, Soper, Nicholson, Hope 
and Froude in designing under the new rule for the rac- 
ing classes. Sections 19, 20 and 22 are somewhat on the 
freak order, but they are small boats intended for the 
Solent racing and the peculiar local conditions. In these 
small classes the: question of accommodation does not 
count; they are but day racing boats, and they have to 
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compete with the fin-keels which have survived the 
change of rule. 

In the larger classes, from 3oft. L. R. upward, the sec- 
tions are one and all of a wholesome type, with good dis- 
placement, compact dimensions, and a _ reasonable 
amount of internal room. It is interesting to note that 
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Corsair has during the past season raced with good 
success in the 6sft. class. 

So far as British yachting is concerned, the rule seems 
to have achieved the main end for which it was framed, 
the production of yachts of fuller body and more com- 
pact dimensions than the fin or semi-fin, There is noth- 
ing in the report of Mr. Jarvis to throw light upon one 
important point, however, the form of lateral plane and 
rudder. We believe that most, if not all,*of the new 
boats in the larger classes have a normal lateral plane, 
such as was found half a dozen years back, as would nat- 
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urally result from the decrease of draft, and that the 
rudder is hung on the usual raking sternpost. The bal- 
ance rudder and the fin-keel contour, as in Syce, Norota 
and Quisetta, on this side, have apparently been dis- 
couraged by the rule. 

When we come to the consideration of the rule and 
its probable results in this country, there are wide 
grounds for speculation, but there seems no reason to 
apprehend that it would produce a type in any way in- 
ferior to that which has grown up under it in England, 

As applied by the Y. R. A. method, with the full drop 
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of board measured for girth, it positively excludes the 
centerboard; but it would be possible so to adjust the 
peas as to give an equal choice of centerboard or 
eel, 4 





The Columbia Y. C., of Chicage, elected the following officers 
on March 5: Com., Robt. Young; ice-Com., C. Mack} Rear-Com., 
bs Ingersoll; ooo W. S. Bougher; Financial Sec’y, W. D. 
‘ayne; Treas., F. M, Farwell; House Committee: Wm: Eben. chair- 
man; A. M. Bow F, M. Porter, M. J. MacNamara, E. J. Sharpe; 
 Poagtte Commnithan Thomas Bayle, chai ; R. J. Summers, 
F. B. William: . C. Cregier. tr. oo McCormick; Delegate, 
E. P. Warner; Meas., Sidney Davis; Historian, De La Fountaine. 
The annual race to M 
third Saturday 


ichigan City to take place as usual on the 
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Fig. 17. 


Yacht Measurement. 


Srocxnotm, Sweden, Feb. 22, 1898.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We have seen that all rules of measurement from “the old 94 
rule” to the last one have been “beaten.” This has been the 
case in about all directions, but most in what concerns the 
sail-carrying power. In Engiand, for instance, when the beam 
had to be measured this was cheated by means of decreasing 
that dimension and increasing the depth and _ displace- 
ment. A little further on and they cheated it again 
by placing all the lead outboard and lightening the construction 
a the hull, spars, etc. Later on in the Seawanhaka and English 
length and sail area rules these were “beaten” by making the 
displacement more effective to carry sail by es the lever 
for the righting moment. The sail-carrying power itself could 
not of course altered materially, as that would affect the 
sailing too much, but all that could be of influence on that 
power has been a subject for the Sangaes ingenuity. F 

Now the designers, as you know, have, I believe, had quite 
sufficient time and practice to get all out of this kind of de- 
signing. Of course other details have not been entirely left 
by themselves, but the most of the designer’s skill has been 
engaged in this direction. : 

fter all this it would appear that the time has come when 
the sail-carrying power ought to be treated in a more direct way 
by measuring the righting moment at some angle of inclination. 
Tne larger yachts, which ought to have depth of hull, to be 
saan at say “ng, and the smaller ones, where beam and 
initial ay is more wanted, say at 15° of an inclination. 


T suggested about four years ago a rule of measurement in 
such a way, which in its details should appear as follows: 
L. +10 ‘YM, 
Corrected length = Lr = ———y-—— for large yachts, and 
: L.+8‘vM * 
Corrected length = Lr. = Ets es for smaller, 


L. being equal to L.W.L. and M. to righting moment at 7%° for 
large and 16° for small yachts. 

is rule is igned only with respect to speed. For whole- 
some yachts where it is desired to have room on deck and be- 
low in a fair proportion to cost, one must put in an element in 
the rule of measurement answering to this desire; for instance, 


as proposed by another yachtsman, « Sg. being the girth 


taken from rail to rail along the actual outline of the vessel, 
being the girth from rail straight round the heel to rail. 








Fig. 18. 
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Fig. 20. 


> 4 4 a 
Lr. = 58: be +10°YM. 2 Sey b+ 8° YM. 
Kg. 2 Kg 2 
for large and small yachts respectively. 

Perhaps it might be objected to these rules that it would be 
very difficult for the designers to calculate M. That is true at 
the start. But we may recollect that under such a rule there would 
not be any pressing necessity to place all ballast in a fixed keel 
outboard. Ine could very well have part of it inside and 
movable, as only the actual stability should be measured. With 
for instance 26 per cent. of the ballast inside it would of course be a 
small matter to get the desired rating by trimming the vessel. 

The advantages of such a rule of measurement may be in a few 
words summed up as follows: A free hand to the designers to 
turn out a yacht safe in all conditions of wind and weather, 
combining a maximum of room on deck and below, with a 
minimum of prime cost; i. ¢., a seaworthy, roomy and strongly 
built vessel, fast in proportion to desired room and_ stability, 
and of good appearance; that is to say, the designers should not 
by a taxation of beam be forced to take all out of that dimension. 

A free hand (and no restrictions whatsoever wanted) for the 
builders to make improvements in construction, without compel- 
ling them to build too light or too weak, and a free hand to 
owners in racing to take all the possible speed out of the sea- 
worthy and roomy type of yachts, which they have desired. 

With all this, there is liberty for skill to devise improve- 
ments. I think the rule would not be cheated in any way, and 
the best of it is that such a rule would make yachting much 
oar and more pleasant, and that one could get more value for 
the money. 

I have not perhaps gone sufficiently into details, but I think 
that all interested may by an investigation of reasons for and 
against reach my conclusions, that this is practically and theo- 
retically the only right way to avoid cheating the general desire 
of the yachting public without binding the ds of designers. 

In accordance with the proposal in the Forest anp Stream 
of Jan. 29 that all contributions be given simply a designating 
letter, which I think very just, I for publication only sign 

g 





Osceola, steam ht, designed by G. Hilmann and built b 
Samuel Pine for Fhos. L, Watt, ieerican Y. C., was launched 
on March 9 at the foot of ‘Teenty tonrth street, South Brooklyn. 
She is of wood, 128ft. o.a., 116ft. }.w.l., 18ft. beam, 10ft. hold and 
Tit. Gin. She will be schooner-rigged and t. Clausen, 
ene? Aa command of Intrepid, schr., for Mr. Watt, will be 


The new secretary of the British Yacht Rocing, Association, 


succeeding Mr. Dixon Kemp, is Brook stall- 
Sa a ee eae, tee 








Fig. 21. 


Fig 23. 
YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Y.._C. was held in 
Providence on Feb. the following officers being elected: Com., 
(ne Jenckes; Vice-Com., Hon. Frank F. Olney; Rear-Com., 

m. B. Bannigan; Sec’y, A. M. Potter, D.D.S., P. O. Box 1200; 
Treas., E. T. Herrick, P, O. Box 1200; Race Committee: . ¥ 
Banning, chairman; A. M. Potter, Samuel Whiteley, E. O. Law, 
F, E. Field. The club voted to join the North American Yacht 
Racing Union and Elmer E. Hubbard and Arthur M. Potter were 
elected delegates to the Union. A committee of five, of which 
Capt. F. P. Sands, of Newport, owner of Daffodil, is chairman, 
was appointed to confer with the other clubs in Narragansett Bay 
and if possible to form an association there similar to the one ex- 
isting in Long Island Sound. 


On March 1 the Harvard Y. C. elected the following officers: 
Com., J. A. Burnham, Jr., 99; Vice-Com., C. M. Whitman, 99; 
Rear-Com., H. Sampson, '99; Sec’y and Treas., G. T. Baker, '99; 
ne iy Seniiee: E. A. Boardman, '99; cB. Curtis, 1900; 
» HK. is, 


* The Seawanhaka C.Y.C. has taken active measurés to provide sport 
for the golf players of the club during the coming season, and 
a golf association has been formed within the club, under the 
management of a special committee: Messrs. George Bullock, 
Henry W. Hayden, Chas. W. Wetmore, Nelson B. Burr, B. 
Watkins Leigh and F, T. Underhill. A nine-hole course will 
be opened on Center Island on May 28. Mr. Nelson B. Burr, 
31 Nassau street, is the treasurer of the committee. 


Mongoose, 2lft. knockabout, has been sold through F. B. 
to WD. Ford, of New York. g Jones 


Gossoon, cutter, has been sold by P. T. Dodge to W. Rosen- 
garten, of the Philadelphia Y. C.- ne - 


The Brooklyn Y. C, held its annual meeting on March 9, the 
following officers being elected: Com., C. H. Humphreys, sloop 
Kangaroo; Vice-Com., James L. Lyons, sloop Mary A.; Rear- 
Com., H. Oliver. catboat Carrie; Meas., Robert C. Hopkins; 
Treas., Willard Graham; wo William Cagger; Trustees: S. S 
Golding, P. H. Jeannot, R. Neville, E. sy Chandler, E. H. 
Converse, Edward Salt; Race Committee: Louis Wunder, Frank 
L. Townsend, H. W. Kilbourne; Membership Committee: A. S. 
Richoffer, Charles H. Frost. ea - Gans. ‘The club adopted 


the racing rules of the Sound 


Mr. Richard Grant, for many years secretary of 
Squsteen, has resigned that zi ice. the Royal Yockt 





The Forgst ann Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Shell Mound Range. 


San Francisco, Feb. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: Fairly good 
weather greeted the marksmen at Shell Mound range yesterday. 
A Wy, notable score was made by F. O. Young at 200yds., 
Columbia target, 10 shots, in competition for the all comers’ rifle 
medal. Mr. pung made 37 rings in the 10 shots, thus breaking 
the club record, which was 41 rings. 

The Red Men’s Schuetzen Company had its regular monthly 
medal shoot, with winners in the different classes as follows: 

First class, M. Dickert 216; second class, J. A. Mohr 316; 
third class, George Heuer 337; fourth class, Capt. Henry Grieb 

. Best first shot, John Tiedemann, 25; best last shot, F. 
Richards, 24. : 

In the Norddeutscher Schuetzen Verein monthly medal shoot 
the following were the high men: 

Champion class, F. P. Schuster 481; first class, F. Koch 409; 
second class, ii hode 375; third class, D. Schinkel 375; fourth 
class, A. F. eyer 311. Best first shot, H. Stelling, $4; best 
last shot, W. Morken, 23. 

The San Francisco Schuetzen Verein held its regular monthly 
bullseye shoot, 200yds., the score resulting thus: 

L. Bendell 334; O. Bumeister 866, J. Gefken 443, F. Koch 455, 

. D. Heise 483, 25 Woebecke 530, A. Jungbluth 573, J. Utschig 

, H. Stelling 763, J. Thode 870, J. Tiedemann 886, C. F. Rust 
46, D. B. Faktor 1079, J. Lankenau 1187, F. Attinger 1196, W. 
C, Morken 1225, H. Zecher 1236, A. H. Pape 1403, F. P. Schuster 
1475, D. Salfield 1493. 

Following are the winners in the Germania Schuetzen Club's 
bullseye shoot: 

John Young 176, J. D. Heise 278, W. C. Morken 342, H. 
Zecher 409, F. Rust 606, L. Haake 617, J, Vachs 734, John de 
Witt 791, A. Jangbluth 852, J. Gefken 853, F. P. Schuster 864, 


E. H. Goetz 11 
In the crmaeien shoot by the same club John Utschig led 
with 74 out of a possible 75, A. Strecher 72, D. B. Faktor 70 and 
F. P. Schuster 70, at 200yds. 

The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club had several contests which 
developed considerable interest, with scores as follows: 

Members’ rifle medal shoot: A. B. Dorrler, 51, 71; J. E. Gorman, 
68, 67; A. H. Cady 77, 83. 

All comers’ rifle medal shoot: F. O. Young, 87, 56, 60; A. H. Pape 


Siebe pistol medal shoot, 10-shot scores: J. .E. Gorman 40, 43, 
43, 46, 47; F. O. Young, 48, 52, 57, 59; J. H. Cady, 76; G. M. Barly, 


Colts revolver, Bisle router, 10-shot scores: F. O. Young, 
59, 64; A. B. Dorrell, 60, 68; M. J. White, 79. 

Medal shoot, with 23 and .26cal.’ rifles, 10-shot scores: A. B. 
Dorrell 31. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O., March 6.—The following scores were made by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at their range to- 
day. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, at the German ring target. 
Uckotter won his expert marksman’s medal to-day, having 30 
scores of 180 or better and four shoots to spare yet. Gindele 
was declared king to-day with a score of Hasenzahl wins 
the Dietrich medal with a score of 65 on the honor target. 
Gindele wins the Uckotter trophy for the month of February: 

King target: 
















Gindele 24 24 23 21 22 25 26 23 22 18227 
BEN wh 0 Kate Suns bidio 21 20 23 18 22 21 20 22 21 23—212 
Roberts 24 18 17 17 24 13 22 19 21 23—198 
Nestler 13 20 19 20 23 18 13 16 20—186 
Whee © o560 5 58sec eesngesdarreces 16 23 17 24 18 15 26 18 20 16—187 
WONG 0s ceeccessccvccdpstent eset 24 23 18 20 22 15 22 21 21 25—211 
ED. . csiwhegccvaueeeeckbeasedas 13 19 18 18 256 14 21 8 15 17—168 
Houc Gh.vadae cnet etsoabedees teedietes 14 19 11 21 14 18 15 20 20 17—157 
ROE u Gone cedtdded oessessebeaeeseesbe 6 14 18 20 18 20 8 14 17 14—144 
MUU © Wind 00 kgedseeVe savkepcaksesgetettal 19 20 21 23 18 15 17 24 22 24— 
MED Wis Wadeebcececenstuneuae debts 25 23 20 24 18 18 24 18 17 17—204 
MPNONOR 2555650 cccns Wicgs te Vedeuees 11 13 14 19 21 19 28 16 25 17—173 
DUDE ncccesscsesgecvecccetscssecoete 20 23 23 19 19 19 22 19 21 18—202 
PP MNNUOE"; cavvcosdess névenseedvebel 21 22 19 22 21 21 22 21 20 21—210 
SOOROEI  6i.06id cc 6Sivie cous eve secat 19 14 22 20 21 19 17 21 20 19—192 
: Honor target. Special scores. 
Gindele 20 21 22—63 Bi 219 
19 22—63 213 
24 16—62 218 208 197 
tler 20 10—51 216 210 206 
WORMRONMIOE si a0s as vonssceececes’s 21 20 16—57 207 196 187 
Wellinger ++--20 23 19—€2 219 218 207 
Trounstine 22 22—62 208 192 193 
COMME sade sess ose Gu C¥se bach vie 56 1—29 182 161 155 
Topf 23 17—58 180 179 173 
See ... 16 20—55 208 202 200 
Randall . 14 22-50 208 201 200 
Uckotter 18 21—47 207 200 199 
Drube .. 19 15—46 205 185 
Strickmeier 20 19—59 206 194 191 
Hasenzahl 19 21 256—65 218 210 208 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


On March 7 Louis Buss won the gall shoot, which closed 
the Zettler Rifle Club’s indoor toumanenon Both the ring and 
bullseye targets were used. At both targets a competitor was 
allowed as many shots as he cared to fire; at the ring target the 
two best scores, 3 shots each, counted. The bullseye targets were 
meapured. erras + 

ing target, 3-shot scores, best two to count: Louis Buss, 
75, 74149; M. J. Dorrler, 74, 74—148; Henry Holges, 74, 74,—148; 
Hansen, 73, 74—147; Louis Flack, 73, 14-144 Gus Zimmer- 
man, 73, 73-146; H. M. Pope, 72, 145; G. D. Wiegman, 72, 
73—145 ; enry Mahlenbrock, 72, 72—144; Reinhold Busse, 71, 73— 
144; G. N. Obert, 72, 72—144; G. P. Williams, 71, 72-143; H. D. 
Muller, 7 72-148; Dr. Ww. G Hudson, 71, es, Cc. iH Schu- 
ra! b ; M. B. Engel, 71, 71-142; Louis Vogel, 71, Ti— 
142; W. ‘A. Hicks, 70, Ti—141. : 

Premium for best five tickets: Dorrler and Buss, 366, divided. 

Bullseye target, 4in. center, best center shot to count: Schu- 
kraft 10% degrees, Buss 11, Dorrler 11, Muller 12, Obert 13, Busse 
1% _— 14, Floch 15, Weizman 16, Tewer 20, Vogel 20, 

eyer * 

Premium for the most bullseyes: Zimmerman and Schukraft, 
13 each, divided. 


Elm Road vs, Essex Indian Rifle Club. 


Tug return match between the Elm Road Rifle Club and the 
Essex Indian Rifle Club was shot on March 8, at the Elm Road 
rifle pene. The distance was 65ft., 25 ring target. The next match 
of the E. R. R. Club will be with the Our Own Rifle Club on 
March 21 at Range No. 90, Elm Road. There will be a match 
shot between John Then and J. Alexander, one between Hi. 
Reinhardt and J. Hehsdoerfer. “Each match for a purse of $5. 
Then the former two will shoot a team match with the latter 














two for $5. 
Essex Indian Rifle Club. Elm Road Rifle Club. 
erzman ....... ewcvess 21 E Morris .....cccccccccsMt 
GUGREEE sucadhssVivsackuee H_ Heinrich .... ++ 204 
FP OO sis tecivedesesvi 234 J Hehsdoerfer ..........201 
BUNS weitere sida sass abd 05 231 J Alexander ..... ++ 226 
UD oKhvensadeasbinsgena 233 G Buskirk ........... ++ 0228 
Fe CemONUe -c weksiecabdad 220 EY soc ons des ++ 284 
POOR vusacnie sue ocd 227 E Pidgeon .........+6+++284 
Ds eSék ah ssnSaes 50288 H Reinhardt ............280 
no er te er 239 TUE viedegsss +241 
Fritag ......seseeee+00+280-—-2296 C Hebeler .:......... -282—2286 








The Iroquois Rifle Club. 


The Froguele Rifle Club has issued a challenge to the Pittsburg 
Rifle Club, both of Pittsburg, the shoot a gallery team shoot. 
Monday of this week was set as the time for representatives 
of both clubs to meet for the purpose of arranging the match, 





The Forgst AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday, “Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier us practicable. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Grap- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised 
in our columns continuously for almost a quarter century 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 

March 22-23.—Stanhope, Ia.—Central Iowa shooting tournament, 
for amateurs only. Gold medal representing Iowa championship. 
ReapeNCaNT: agents allowed to shoot for price of targets and 

irds, 

March 22-24.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Interstate As- 
sociation’s sixth annual Grand American Handicap. 25 bird $25, 
birds extra; $1,500 feapenteed to the three high guns; $600, $500 an 
$400; all surplus added. 

March 28-30.—Galena, Kans.—Interstate shoot. Two dave tar- 

ets; one day live birds; $50 a day added. W. W. Mcllhany, 


ec’y. 

March 29-April 1—Reading, Pa.—Annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of 
the Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A, Knauer, a. 

April 5-8.—Baltimore, Md.—Baltimore Shooting Association’s 
spring tournament. Two days targets, $100 added each day. Two 
days live birds, $500 guaranteed in Maryland Handicap. All sur- 
plus added. Geo. L. Harrison, Sec’y-Treas. 

April 7-8.—Platte City, Mo.—Annual spring tournament of the 
Platte City Gun Club. &. Redman, Sec’y. 

April 7-9.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament for amateurs only at 
the Du Pont shooting park, under the management of J. A. 


orry. ; 
April 8.—Bridgeport, Conn.—Target tournament of the Bridge- 
port Gun Club. j. G. Kingebery, ec’y. 

April 13-15.—Atchison, Kan.—Manufacturers’ fourth annual tour- 
nament; $500 added; $50 high average. Jack Parker, Manager; 
Lou Erhardt, Sec’y. 

April 18-15.—Macon, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, under the auspices of the Macon Gun Club. F. C. 
Etheridge, Sec’y. - 

April 15.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of Massachusetts State 
Shooting Association, under the auspices of the Worcester Sports- 
men’s Club. . alls, Sec’y. 

April 19-22.—Lincoln, Neb._First annual amateur tournament 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. Each day $50 added to the purses. Geo. 
L. Carter, Sec’y. 

‘April $7-28.—Peru, Ind.—Second annual amateur tournament. 
oak Parker, manager. . Address all communications to J. 

ead, Peru, Ind. 

May 4-5.—Brunswick, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation. under the auspices of the Atlantic Gun Club. J. H. Pol- 
hi ec’y. 

May 16-11.—St. Cloud, Minn.—St. Cloud Gun Club’s amateur 
tournament. S. Hill, Sec’y. 3 

May 10-13.—Des Moines, Ia.—Charley Budd’s shoot. First three 
days, targets; $350 added. Fourth day, live birds; 26 birds, $26, 
handicap, $50 added. : 5 ; 

May _16-21.—Kansas City, Mo.—Annual tournament Missouri 
State Fish and Game Protective Asscoiation. G. M. Walden, 
Pres., Kansas City. 

May_ 117-20.—Newark, N, J.—Tournament of the New Jersey 
State Sportsmen’s Association, on the grounds of the East Side 
Gun Club. T. H. Keller, Sec’y, 

May 18-19.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- 
ville Club. C. E. Lacy, dec’y. 

May 18-20.—Waterloo, Ia.—Annual tournament of the Waterloo 
Gun Club. 

May 2%-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Twenty-second annual tournament of 
the, ebraska State Sportsmen’s Association, F. S. Parmelee, 

ec’y. 

May 25-26.—Wilmington, N. C.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Eastern Dog and Game 
Protective Association, H. McL. Green, President.. 

May 9,—Canalohatie, N. Y.—Decoration Deg moet of the Cana- 
joharie Gun Club. Targets. Charles Weeks, "y. 

June 2-3.—Alton, Ill.—Second annual bluerock tournament of 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec’y. 

June 7-8.—Ottawa, Kans.—Annual_ tournament of the Kansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association. W. L. Beardsley, Sec’y-Treas. 

June_7-8.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Annual tournament of the In- 
diana Trap Shooters’ League of Indiana, on the grounds of the 
Limited Gun Club. 

June o0— Finder, O,—Annual tournament of the Magautrap 
Gun Club. O. B. Marvin, gery. 

June 8-10.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Second annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association. Address all 
communications to Ed O. Bower, Sec’y, Sistersville, W. Va. 

une 14-15.—Stillwater, Minn.—Tournament of the Stillwater Gun 
ib 


Tone 15-16.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. 


. White, Sec’y, s 

une 18-17.—Cieveland O.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
Cleveland Target Co. Bluerocks thrown free of charge. Profes- 
sionals and manufacturers’ agents barred from programme events. 

bing 20-24.—Rochester, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Association, under the auspices of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club. Live birds and targets. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


Well equipped ranges are provided for the large number of 
competitors who have entered in the different matches, and the 
ae of the rifle and the heavier reports of the revolvers will be 
a coincident feature of the Exposition from its opening to its 
closing. The “any” revolver championship, 20yds., 50 shots, 26 
minutes limit to each competitor; the “‘military” revolver cham- 
pionship match, open only to U, S, Government troops,standard 
-88cal, Government revolvers only, standard American target re- 
duced to 20yds., with Creedmoor count; the — championship, 
50 shots in 50 minutes, all pistols of .22cal., barrels not over 
10in., and the rifle championship match, open to all, .22cal. rifles, 
50 shots in 10 strings of B shots each, distance 100ft., are the main 
events. In addition to the foregoing there are revolver, pistol, 
German ring and standard American re-entry matches, The 
competition is under the cirection of committees as follows: 
Rifle: F. B. Crowninshild, chairman, and C. W. Hinman, J, T. 
Humphrey, C. H. Eastman, J, E. Kelley. Revolver: F, B. Crown- 
inshield, chairman, and John B. Paine, L. Bell, E. E. Partridge, B. 


Ames. a Ra ie 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Grand American Handicap of 1898 will be well worth watch- 
ing, as the entry list contains the names of about every shooter 
of prominence in trap-shooting circles in this country. The 
rapid growth of this annual affair, only six years old by the way, 
shows plainly enough that the Interstate Association knew what 
it was about when it inaugurated the first annual Grand American 
Handicap in 1893; and also proves conclusively that the Inter- 
state Association knows how to handle the shooters of the country 
to their entire satisfaction. It is a great event, and that of 1898 
is going to be even greater than that of 1897. 


The annual report of the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League, 
issued at the close of its first season’s work, shows that there 
have been. in the neighborhood of 70,000 targets trapped at the 
eleven shoots held under its auspices, about 22,000 of that num- 
ber having been trapped in the team shoots. The winner of 
first place was the Wayne Gun Club; next to that club came the 
Florists’ Gun Club and the Roxborough Gun Club in order 
named. The order of merit that is, for percentages of targets 
shot at, was as follows: Independents .818, Florists’ .790, Penn 
171, Silver Lake .752, Roxborough .700, Frankford .681, South- 
wark .654, University of Pennsylvania .650, Wayne 621, Glen 
Willow .599, Forest _ Harvey Ridge, of the Independents, 
won first place in the individual averages of those who shot 
in each of the eleven matches, breaking 87 per cent. of the 275 
targets shot at. All targets in the team race are thrown at 
known traps, known angles. The opening shoot of the next sea- 
son will be held on April 2, when new handicaps will be awarded 
a system of scoring points will be adopted in all prob- 
al f 
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An interesting tetocaring, tournament is that of the Interstate 
Association, given for the acon Gun Club, at Macon, Ga., be- 
ginning on ril 13 and lasting three days. The Macon Gun 

lub adds $200, On ‘the first and second days there will be’ re- 
spectively teh serge events, six at 15, entrance $1.50, and four 
at 20 targets, $2. ch event has four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent. On each of these days $100 will be added. On the third 
or there are four live-bird events .on the programme: No. 1, 
5 birds, $5, two moneys; 60 and 40 per cent.; No. 2, 7 birds, $7, 
three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; Nos. 3 and 4, each 10 birds, 
$10, four moneys, 40, 30, and 10 per cent. lass shooting. 
Birds 25 cents, price included in all entrances. The grounds. are 
about ten minutes’ ride from the center of the cfty. Shooting com- 
mences each day at 9 o’clock. Guns and ammunition forwarded 
to Etheridge & Baker will be delivered at the shooting grounds. 
Interstate Association rules will govern all events. plication 
has been made to secure reduced railroad rates, concerning which 
more will be published later. 


The programme of the Interstate shoot of the Galena Gun Club 
can be obtained of the secretary, W. L. MclIlhany, Galena, Kans. 
There will be two days at targets, one at live birds. Louis Er- 
hardt and Jack Parker will run the shoot, which conveys all the 
information that is necessary as to how the shoot will be man- 
aged. There are ten events for the first and second days respect- 
ively, 15 targets, $1.50, $5 added to each, On the third day there 
are three live-bird events on the programme, No. 1, 5 birds, $3; 
No. 2, 7 birds, $5; No. 3 is the Kansas wing shot championship 
60 live birds, $10, ne sweep. After this event is finishe: 
sweepstakes will be shot to suit the pleasure of the visitors. High 
guns win all moneys in the live-birds sweeps. In the target events 
the Rose aren will prevail. Keep in mind the $500 added, and 
$50 for highest average. 


The first regular monthly club shoot of the 1898-99 series of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club will be held on Saturday next, 
March 19. Among the prizes for distribution in February next 
will be an order on the club’s exchequer for a sum covering 
the full entrance money, including the price of the birds, for 
the winner’s entry in the Grand American Handicap of 1899. This 
prize will be given to the man making the highest aggregate 
in eight out of the twelve monthly shoots. The club shoots 
are handicap affairs, 50 targets per man, unknown angles, handicap 
allowance of extra targets to shoot at, no man allowed to score 
more than 50 breaks in any one shoot. After the shoot on 
Saturday next, the club will hold its monthly gatherings on the 
second Saturday of every month. : 


The Piasa Gun Club, of Alton, Ill, elected J. T. Drummond, 
President; C. P. Johnson, Vice-President; F. C. Riehl, Sec- 
retary; R. F, Seely, Treasurer, and A, J. Howell, Field Captain. 
The club has fixed upon June 2 and 8 as the dates for its second 
annual bluerock tournanent, at the Douglas Park range in that 
city, The most successful amateur shoot of the State last year 
was given there in the fall, and they hope to eclipse that record in 
this event, The programme will be arenas to suit old shooters, 
and there is to be $150 added money, equalized on all purses. The 
lists will be open without discrimination to all shooters, and they 
hope to accommodate 100 men. Shooters will be enabled to leave 
here at the close of this progruame and go either by river or 
boat to Peoria, to attend there the annual Illinois State shoot. 


The following act has been read once in the New York State 
Assembly, and referred to the Committee on Codes: “Sec. 1. 
Section of the penal code is hereby amended by adding thereto, 
at the end thereof, a_ new subdivision to be known as sub- 
division 16, and to read as follows: Sub-division 16. Not being 
a member of a regularly incorporated shooting association, enters 
into or trespasses upon the grounds of such association or comes 
within 200yds. thereof for the purpose of shooting at pigeons 
or other birds, which may escape from the grounds of such asso- 
ciation or who shall willfully injure any of the grounds, structures. 
buildings or other property of such association, shall be deeme 
guilty of a misdemeanor. This act shall take effect immediately.” 


The first place in shooting honors at the close of the Emerald 
Gun Club’s shooting season was won by Dr. G. V. Hudson, with 
a percentage which numbers 84 1-3, and points which numbered 
19%. It was far from an idle day saunter to defeat the formidable 
array of good shooters in the list of the club’s contestants. The 
Doctor is fifty-four years old, far yet from being an old man, and 
too ripe in skill and intellect to be classed as young. He is in the 
happy middle years of life. He was the first to take action in the 
organization of the Emerald Gun Club some seventeen years 
age and the years have added to his enthusiasm instead of 

ulling it. 


Keep in mind that the Platte City Gun Club’s tournament, Platte 
City, Mo., precedes some of the other Western tournaments, 
and gives opportunity for competition and practice, There are 
ten events on the first day, 15 and 20 targets, entrance $1.25 and 

50, $2 or $2.50 added money to each event. Second day’s 
events are the same, with a 2-man team race, 25 targets, $4 each 
team, $5 added. To the longest straight $5. The Rose system 
will govern target divisions. anufacturers’ agents and paid pro- 
fessionals can shoot for prices of birds only, Guns and ammu- 
nition may be shipped care of S, Redman, secretary, 


Mr. Harry Marlin writes us that Col. George E. Bartlett, 
famous as Government scout, deputy marshal, and expert rifle 
and pistol shot, has accepted a position with the Marlin Fire 
Arms Co. He will test all guns made by the company, and will 
represent them at sportsmen’s fairs, giving exhibitions of rifle 
and pistol shooting. This week he will be in attendance at the 
Sportsmen’s Exposition at Boston, where the Marlin Co. has 
a large booth. 


Mr. Geo. W. Mains, secretary of the Enterprise Gun Club, 
Reynoldton, Pa., writes us under date of March 14 that at a meet- 
ing of the club on the 12th inst., a list of officers was elected as 
follows: Fred Stephan, President; John Owens, Vice-President; 
Geo, W. Mains, Secretary; P. F. Calhoun, Treasurer; Wm. 
Crouch, Captain. He further informs us that their tournament 
is fixed for April 22 and 23, and their programme will be out the 
first week in April. 


Each contestant in the Grand American Handicap should keep 
in mind that his gun should not weigh over 8lbs., this exclusive 
of the recoil pad and holder. They should further note that 
a gun is liable to be weighed at any moment, even after the 
competition has begun, and if from change of climate or other 
reason the gun takes om wefght it may not receive the unanimous 
approval of the marsage:nent, 


Mr, Edward Ganks, ithe secretary of the American E, C. & 
Schultze Powder Co., takes to the duties of his new office in the 
same kindly*and purposeful manner that a duck takes to the 
water. Dropping the swinging of the editorial lead pencil has 
not in the least affected the swing of his Winchester pump gun, 
as a glance at his shooting will demonstrate. In a recent meet- 
ing fg the Boiling Springs Gun Club he broke 48 out of 50. 


On March 18 the Carteret annual handicap evert commences 
at 9:20 A. M. It is a handicap event; shooters to be handicapped 
by the executive committee on the day of the shoot, The event 
is at 26 birds, $26, moneys 40, 25, and 10 cent., 10 oer 
cent. to the club. It is operi to members the paseeeness, 
Westminster, Couutry, Riverton, Herron Hill, Philadelphia an 
Tuxedo clubs. 

This week there is a gathering of the clans at Utica, N. Y., 
where the four days’ shoot, March 15-18, of the Oneida County 
Sportsmen’s Association is in progress. Next week it is Elkwood 
Park; the week after that the boys will be at the Pennsylvania 
State shoot in Reading, Pa., and then the week inlteving Read- 
ing there is the Baltimore Shooting Association’s annual spring 
tournament, April 5-8. 

Mr. D. M. Lefever, of the Lefever Arms Co., of Syracuse, N. 
Y., is visiting his friends among the trade with a new wr 
trigger gun that he claims is al) that such a gun is or ought to be. 
As he puts it: “It’s the gol. single igner n that’s worth any- 
thing.” Uncle Dan, as the boys call him, is as popular as the 
make ’em, and anything he has to show always receives as muc 
attention as Uncle Dan himself—and that’s saying a good deal. 

Mr. J. L. Denning, secretary of the Lake Side Rod and Gun 
Club, Burlington +» writes us that at a meeting held on the 
evening of March 9 officers were elected as follows: President, 


E. E. Morgan; Vice-President, W. Stone; or: a 
Denning; Treasurer, Ce a Phelps; Captain, L. ©. Harding; 
Board of Directors: 5. G. Burns, B. R. Seymour, H. E. Spear, f 


Owen, B. H. Eagan. ' 4 

Under date of March 9 Mr, Geo. L. Carter, etary, Lincoln 
Gun Club, writes us as follows: “After pulling you the dates 
of our first annual amateur tournament, to be eld at coln, 
Neb., we find that the dates iene, pril 13 to 15, were con- 
flicting with our neighboring city, Atchison, Soak Therefore 
7 ish to cancel those dates and name April 19, 20 and 21 in- 
stead. 

The New Utrecht Gun Club holds its first shoot its tar- 
get grounds at Woodlawn on Saturday of this week: on 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


{Marcu 109, 1898. 





The verses in another column, from the pen of Mr. R. Van 
Gilder, secretary of the Knoxville Gun Club, are a parody on Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s verses “The Vampire.” While treating the 
matter in a serio-comic manner, Mr. Van Gilder plainly has an 
ulterior purpose to bring forward tersely the recurring problem 
of amateur antl expert, producer and consumer. 

The main event of the Bergen County Gun Club's shoot on 
March 26 is the Bergen county trophy, a silver water pitcher, 
to become the personal property of the winner. This event is 
a 2-target bandon, $1, optional sweep if desired. The shooting 
in this event will begin at 2 o'clock. Sweepstake events will be 
shot before and afger the handicap. Everybody welcome. 

Those who failed to receive a programme of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen's Association's tournament should forthwith apply 
for one to the corresponding secretary, Mr. Edward Yeager, Read 
ing, Pa. The officers are Ructling to make the shoot a success. 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburg, will manage the event. 

Last week Mr. J. Lindzey, representing the trap-shooters of 
Middlesex county; made through Mr. Carl von Lengerke a chal 
lenge to the shooters of Hudson county to shoot a miatch about 
the middle or latter part of April. A prompt and affirmative 
reply was expected. 


Under date of March 8 Mr. A. W. Walls, secretary, informs 
us that the date of the Massachusetts State Shooting Association's 
tournament, under the auspices of the Worcester Sportsmen's 
Club, has been fixed to take place on April 15. 


In the regular shoot of the Unknown Gun Club in Brooklyn, 
twenty members present, brown, 26, Vroome, 29, and Voorhees, 
27, tied on 7 in the 10-bird event. Houseman, Wyds., killed 6 
and took second money. There were five tied for third, Skidmore 
winning with a score of 7 straight in the miss-and-out shoot-off. 

Mr. Donald G. Geddes, of the Crescent Athletic Gun Club, 
made a new club record at Bay Ridge on March 11. He broke 
48 out of 50 targets thrown by the magautrap, and finished the 
100 with 96 targets broken. 


Of the four days of the Baltimore Shooting Association sprin 
tournament two will be devoted to target shooting, $100 waded 
each day; two days to live birds, $500 guaranteed in the Mary- 
iand handicap on April 8 All surplus added. 

Berwarp Warers 


Anent the Baltimore Tournament. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 4 

For some time past there has been a great deal of discussion as 
to the best plan by which to attract the amateur shooter, and 
secure his attendance at tournaments where it is a well-known 
fact beforehand that the expert is sure to be present in goodly 
sumber. The old system of division of purses has been tried 
and found wanting with a great number, and especially with the 
amateur, because in the first place it permits the dropping for 
place. and in the second, with the old system of four moneys, 
assuming there is a straight in every event, shuts out the 8 
per cent. man, and as any thinking man knows, there are more 
shooters to-day who average 80 per cent. and less than there are 
who average over 80 per cent. The> Rose system has been tried 
for the past two or three years, and while with some it has 
been received in great favor, still by a larger number of others it 
has been condemned, and the latter class are confined as a rule 
to those who can average 90 per cent. or better, and the reason 
for their dissatisfaction is because it does not enable them to 
fleece the amateur or poor shooter quite as successfully as they 
would like. : 

The expert we have with us always, and especially so if there 
is anything particularly attractive in the way of large purses, but 
the amateur is hard to attract under the old or the Rose system, 
because he stands no show for his money. 

The Baltimore Shooting Association have been considering this 
matter very earnestly for some time in connection with their 
forthcoming tournament on April 6, 6, 7 and 8, and believe 
they have formulated a plan for the division of moneys in 
target events which will not materially lessen the winnings of 
the expert, but at the same time will enable the poorer shooter 
to get some return for his entrance, arid as long as he can do so 
he is satisfied, even though the amount be small. For the want 
of a better name the system which will be adopted will be known 
as the Winslow system, which may be briefly described as 
follows: . 

Instead of constituting 20, 19, 18 and 17 as winners of the 
four moneys in a 20-target event, as an illustration, this system 
embraces 20, and 19 for first money, 18 and 17 for second, 16 and 
16 for third, and so on down the scale of combinations as far 
as you are disposed to carry it. Assuming there will be one or 
more straights in each 20-target event, as well as one or more 
19s, then these two scores being on an equality will divide first 
money; the 18 and 17 will divide second money; the 16 and 15 
will divide third money, etc. Should there not be a straight score 
in a particular event and there should be one or more 19s the 19s 
will divide first money. Should there be a straight and no 
19s the straights will divide first money, and the same rule will 
apply to the 18 and 17, constituting second money, and 16 and 15, 
constituting third money. Should there not be cither a 20 or 19 
in an event then the 18 and 17 will divide first money; 16 and 15 
second money, and 14 and 13 third money. Thus it will be seen 
at a glance that the 75 per cent. man has a chance to draw down 
something in return for his entrance, and as the 80 to 75 per 
cent. shooter is largely in the majority and is the class whose 
presence is so largely desired it is hoped this system will meet with 
the approval of all, expert, professional and amateur, and do 
away with the cry, “Oh, there is no show for the 8) or 75 per 
cent. man,” BAttimore SHootine Assocration. 


{lf under the Winslow system there are three moneys divided 
in the usual ratio of 50, 30 and 20 per cent., 50 per cent. goes to 
the 19s and 20s, 30 per cent. to the 17s and 18s, thus leaving only 
20 per cent. to the lis anv 16s, the latter two being respectively 
the 75 and 8) per cent, men, Thus out of a $10 purse there 
would be $2 to be divided between the 75 and 80 per cent. men. 

When there are scores of 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, the 15s and 
16s can never take more than 20 per cent. of the purse, and as 
there will be many ties on 15 and 16, the 20 per cent. when 
divided up will be too insignificant for consideration. 

Let us take the scores of the recent Hot Springs tournament 
by way of illustration. There were seven 20-target events on the 
first day. In the first event, forty-two men contesting, there were 
five scores of 16, five of 15; so that 20 per cent. of the purse for 
fourth place would have been divided into ten parts in that event. 
In the second event, with the same number of contestants as in 
the first, there were four 16s and seven 15s—that is,to say, eleven 
to divide the 20 per cent. 

But if there were four moneys in such a large event, the divi- 
sion would be 40, 30, 20 and 10. This would take the 12s and 
18s, 14s and 15s, etc., into the money. Four places would still 
further reduce the winnings. Again taking the above-mentioned 
tournament for the purposes of illustration, out of a total of 295 
scores in the 20-target events of the first day, only 34 were 12 or 
under; so that the 261 scores all better than 12 would have been 
in the money. 

In the total percentages for that day there were but six contest- 
ants whose averages were under 65 per cent. 

On the second day there were but four averages under 65 per 
cent. 

On the third day there was but one. 

he Winslow system arbitrarily brings the great class between 
65 and 85 per cent. into the money, and as it therefore practi- 
cally takes in all the competitors in a tournament, the money 
is so much divided thereby that the winnings are insignificant. 

Any system which makes winners by arbitrary ruling instead 
of by meritorious performance is founded on a wrong principle, 
and cheapens the value of a competition, if the proper significance 
of the latter term is to be preserved. 

We offer the foregoing as friendly suggestion for what it may 
be worth. If the system possesses merit which we have over- 
looked, or if we have failed to do it justice, our columns are 
open for a free publication of its merits, and a correction of our 
views if they are erroneous in’ any way.] 





Emerald Gun Club. 


Tue annual meeting of the Emerald Gun Club was recently 
held at the home of Dr. G Hudson. The rearrangement of 
the handicaps for the season coming, the distribution of prizes, 
the election of officers and the consideration of the report of the 
eotivng committee was the important business on hand. In 
Class Gus Greiff finished first, with .925; Remsen 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 
NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 

March 5.—This is the farewell shoot at Dyker Meadow, as traps 
will be removed to the live-bird grounds at Woodlawn, where 
target shooting will be continued. The interest manifested yes- 
terday in this branch of our shooting was very evident by the 
number of members who were present. 

The following are subject to handicap, which is not yet com 
plete: 

Club shoot: 


hr PE. cuivegascaypegseds vebcdenil 1101111010010101111101111—18 
Pe , ED caseweentapeuasessseubeee 13.11112110111111111111100-—22 

ne rrr ee. 0010111111111101001100110—16 

Harrison ~ -1111111010111111111111011—22 
--1120111111111111010100101—19 
ihe . 0101090011111100010011001—12 
semen dhe otihoservhennhtl 0100001100010001011000110— 9 








i) Mn A. sng ond veedaseedccexced sen ct 1011011110111110111011001—18 
SC. chdedepenestoucp yp o9beres cee cheven 1101001100110001111011010—14 
ENE covddcsverovocnentovcesedvovses 0011100011110110000010001—11 
eT rere te 1000001100100100110110110-—11 
ROVER 20 cesecccvccssceveyeccevectenas 1110101111011110101010010—16 
DG FIRIOE: ccccsercsunscgesse pevecceesied 000000000110000000000110— 4 
G FUR ccvecvescevccsccnveccesessesesve 1000000001100000000001010— 5 


No. 1, silver cup: D. Deacon 13, J. Gaughen 13, F. A. Thomp- 
son 12, L. Harrison 12, D. C. Bennett 11, W. H. Thompson Il, 
Dudley 10, M. Van Brunt 9, P. A. Hegaman 9, P. E. George 7, 
Pemberton 6, Schoveling 6, E. G. White 4, C. C. Fleet 2. 

In the shoot-off at 10 Deacon won. 

No. 2, silver cup: P. E. George 23, J. Gaughen 20, L. Harrison 
17, W. H. Thompson 17, D. Deacon 17, Dudley 16, D. C. Bennett 
16, Schoveling 15, Pemberton 13, P. D. Hegaman 12, F. Thomp- 
son 11, E. White 8. 


Events: 123 46 6 Events: 123 465 6 
Targets: 10 15 10 1510 10 Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 10 
Bennett ....... van, ke MD «ebasedes ae 12 61110.. 
Thompson ..... 414 8 56 6 5 Dudley ........ 8.7.7 2° To. 
Gaughen ...... 611 611 9 7 Pemberton .... .. » 8 7 ¢., 
Harrison ....... 613 910 9 9 Thompson ..... 45610 9 6 
Van Brunt ..... 814 6...... Schoveling ..». 412 411 4.. 
Deacon .....+++ SS. OD. F ac WARE: vccvcenenercs 22266 
Hegaman ...... .. 6S GB 6... FReet cccpcccoce 23 a 
E. G, Frost, Sec’y. 
BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 


On March 10 an eminently successful and pleasant all-day shoot 
was given by the Brooklyn Gun Club under the supervision of 
its popular manager, Mr. John S. Wright. His industry and so- 
licitude in making a pleasant da~ for those who attended his tour- 
nament is of the sterling kind which finds appreciate response from 
his friends. 

The weather was delightfully pleasant, the day being one of 
the sunshiny, balmy first days of the springtime, pleasant in itself 
and pleasant by contrast with the somber days of the winter time 
now passing away. It was an invitation event, and there were 
quite enough present to keep the sport going up to the full 
limit of the club's capacity for throwing blue rocks. An abundance 
of lunch and hospitable courtesy were provided for the guests 
present. There was some excellent shooting and consequently 
close competition. 

Nos. 4 and 10 were merchandise shoots, $1.25 entrance, 50 cents 
being deducted from each entrance fee, and divided as follows: 
50, 30 and 20 per cent., class shooting, to the ‘three highest 
classes below the highest class. 

No. 8 was a handicap race, no man to be allowed a score 
greater than the highest possible. Ties were shot off at 13 tar- 
gets, with half the handicap allowances, no man to score higher 
than the possiole 13. It was a hotly contested race in every 
class. There were two prizes, a gun case and silk umbrella. 
In the shoot-off between the ties on 25 Ogden won, Bissett shoot- 
ing well up. Banks was alone in breaking 24, but he gave the 
umbrella to the 23, which class had a most persistent contest, 
Baron and Remsen shooting off several ties before Kemsen was 
the final victor. 

No. 12 was a special, $1, the prizes being a fine umbrella and a 
blouse. Banks and Morfey tied, Banks finally winning by a 
score of 30 straight, Morfey being but one behind. Four tied 
on 9, Remsen winning the shoot-off by breaking 10 straight. 
Remsen also won the Ciouas in No. 4 event, beating Ogden by 
a score of 4 to 3 at 5 targets. 

The score in the handicap event is as follows: 


eer 111011111111011131111111 —2 





eS Seer + +L 12010111111110011111111110 =9—23 
SPOUEAD > i Wi cevdin yesdebnecnderphocvyver 19111011111111010101111111111 —25 
BOOT, Bins csydcraresecsicovsgmepoass 11111001111111111111101010 = —21 
SEONNIOGE, Be wny «900d 2000 25 20undens odes 1111110111111111011110101 —21 
MG Backvensecsseecccnecgissavveens 1111101101111111111011111111 —25 
PORT. 6555 hse ed sv enesssened od eum 111111111111111111101101100 =—23 


Beveridge, 2.. 


1110111111111111101011111 —25 
Sanders, 5.... 


--112001111001101110111111111011—23 





MVE A... ssisecsissedes shen - -1100100001110011101011000 —12 
RS: Bi, Up avs biew's seen oan oh » O11011011111111111111111110110—25 
ep oe eee - »-1011.10111111110111111011100011—23 
WIE, | Girne iesccncccnedosecduonsse 01101111011001110111110110 = —18 


The remainder of the competition is given in the subjoined 
scores: 











Events: 123 465 6 7 9101112131 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 16 15 20 15 10 10 25 25 
Harrison 8 71512 9 9121611 8 920.. 
Dudley 7 91311 8121818 976.... 
Beveridge 9101212 912141515 9 825.. 
Remsen 9 91314 91118181210 9.. 21 
Moore D ib Ce Ye be te Ve 6h bene Su 'gt MS 
Blauvelt © 0 Oe OP “OO oc -h0 06) a0 00 es 
Ogden .... Tee ae PE o> ct poke au ne 
Bissett 8 9 812 811101815... .. 2.. 
Morfey 13 13 10 14 13 15 15 9 10 25 22 
aron Tee ch os. ck ee on SOD cc 
Waters » Be Ue, 0 sa 65 56 bb. ee Selak te 
Capt Money -. »» 812141712 8 9 22 22 
Banks 13 11 10 15 13 15 14 10 10 22 20 
Woods DB .os Wee th oeCk ts ie 
Wanda bé00 Muse PO eater Oe ce 
Ca slehatesehebh@henehhnas se. 00700 Races I a ye eA 
SOL. 9. obs disnonhiassssane Aka eine pa lee, oot We ae sk on da ve 
i RENEE Ana thosbcaptndiate cd: 48las.86 bb>ee Nahe eT Oho. 
EE‘ cechavarnssnntraraepipects.i4: 40. 0k a4 We ab bene ee ee 


PUNE wiaawconseszodnenticiat-at.de. kecan aac ak, vores, UE aks 
Ie, MAMIE cnn tuansabsenevhene eh oe oh. 16. ke Bhiee be Be ke Ke Pe 


NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 


March 12.—To-day’s events are given below. 


Th i 
the club shoot for silver flask were as follows: Tee 







Se ls Maes ctesssendtcceses "222201212 - 8 22120 5 2210°—4 
Dr Wynn, rT ee 0121221122 9 10212 4 22102—4 
L Harrison, A, 29.0 0ssccscessccesene 1202221022— § 222104 121195 
F A Thompson, A, 28,..........0+. 221221122*-— 9 11101—4 22211-—5 
W H Thompson, A, 28............- Beeeeeeee =O  Sekce casas 
N Meyer, B,¥S.....0ssceceseeeede 2221201011 8 21112—5 11220-4 
3 George, B, 27... Me ce et eas 
A Eddy, B, 29 oe. ee ee 
W A Allan, B, 2 see, © sdénn bee ee aee'ss 
W H Shepard, B, & GREE | OD’. . sumed ou. s2ksane, 
Capt Kattenstroth, B, coe seeacl' ? dees 
A A Hegeman, B, ¥0............0000 012222 1222-10 


Nos. 1 and 2 were sweeps at 29yds., 5 birds, high guns. 

The birds were of an uneven lot, but some of the duffers 
proved to be very strong when they got under way. Shepard’s 
shooting was a feature. All Class B men were allowed one miss 
as no bird. Hegeman with his bird allowance tied Shepard for 
the flask, and both agreed to shoot one more bird, resulting 
still a tie, On the toss of a coin Hegeman won, Owing to 
the limited supply of birds the shoot was cut short. 

The target grounds are now located at Woodlawn, and the first 
shoot at them will be held next Saturday, March’19. Traps 
ready 1:30 P. M. 


E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 


ROCKAWAY POINT ROD AND GUN CLUB. 
Rockaway Park, L. I., March 14.—Herewith are the scores made 
to-day: 

Points 

ac Stoney, 38........ 0011011111011 1001011 1010101010011110i—24 ° 10 

PAPA, WD, i sksissane s 111101 10101011100 11110111 —20 6 

Coleman, 38...... +» OTTOO1O) 1000001000101 1101 1101011111101 —21 7 

Boa had qeebes + ++ 011000001 101000011110101111011 —16 2 

Batz, 88,..........000011101101010001 1000000101001010010—14 0 


The following av include 
winner of each goes beck Syds. 3 9 Ee, ee Sa ie 


Shotat. Broke, © Av. Shot at. Broke Av 
LH Pete.... 108 1b 804 Jac Stoney.. 145 86 598 
H Otten..... 1389 v1 .654 F Coleman... T2 39 41 
J Jones...... 110 rt) 680 M Batz...... dS 20 B44 


RIDGEWOOD GUN CLUB. 

Brooklyn, L. I., March 11.—To-day the Ridgewood Gun_ Club, 
of this city, held its regular eup shoot. All shooters standing at 
at 3lvds., having won in prior events, were barred from winning 
in this. The event was at 7 birds, 5S0yds. mag 

Neiderstein, 3lyds., 5; Young, 28yds., 4; Chas. Wissel, 3lyds., 4; 
Sands, 3lyds., 7; Kunzweir, ds., 5; Schoelter, 3lyds., 6; Wi: 
mand, 3lyds., 5; Newberger, 28yds., 6; Wimand, 28yds., 6; Schmidt, 
28yds., 1; Dickerman, 28yds., 4; Bermel, 3lyds., 5; Hilgause, 3lyds., 
5; Martin, Slyds., 3; Welz, Slyds., 3; Liebinger, 28yds., 5; Zerwick, 
2kyds., 3; Merz, 28yds., 1; Brunnemen, 28yds., 1. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 

On March 9 the Boiling Springs Gun Club held a shoot, the 
princioe! event being No. 7, that for the E. C. cup, at 15 singles, 
5 pairs, expert rules. The birds were thrown swiftly as a rule, 
thus making difficult shooting. Mr. L. Harrison, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., with a handicap of 2, was the successful competitor. He 


displayed a very high order of skill. 
Capt Money, 2............- 011201110111011 = 11: 11:11 :O1 11—20—2—22 
E f 10 11 11 11 01 —22 


sanks, 0...... . 111110111111 
T W_Morfey, 2. --110011111110111_—s 11:11:11: 00 11—-20—-2—-22 
11 10 10 10 10—19—2—21 


W H Huck, 2. -011111111111101 
00 01 00 10 11—13—5—18 


- -113010010110110 
11 00 10 10 11—18—6—21 


111110101110111 
110101101111111 =. 11:11:00 11 11—20—5—25 


B James, 6..... 
} G Dutcher, 5 












. Harrison, 2... . OLN 11 11 01 11 11—23—2—25 
W_ Hexamer, 4... . 010001100111111 10 10 10 11 10—15—4—19 
GH Piercy, 3.... 101100010111010 »=_: 00:11:01 11 10—14—3—17 
C Matzen, 5..... 101101111101001 10 11 10 11 00—16—5—21 
fo a 111010110011011 00 10 01 00 11—14—4—18 
Events: 1; 2.23.22. 3 Je 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 2 2 25 25 
Banks him ee ee Mm 
Huck me Ss Paes S| 
Nelson 8 8 6 21 2 15 18 
Dutcher .. 56 8 9 2 17 .. 2 
Morfey ... 9 8 8 21 2 22 21 
ames th mesa, Sinica ied ot 
foney 10 6 8 22 18 22 16 
PION. sntuks oddtan phon denessnttante Os 8 9.7 8 13 2 6 2 
END . baw 0060929 099 b0dbeobh 09's 00 0% vt oe) ee ae Se 
PEN --veee oav¥es evagetsncedesveutes es ~ »« THBMBRe 
PEEROE 50 othe ocsaenyeae ends odbh ext ite as cab fe sit ces ads keen 
MEMORIA sc0ciccsecedhvadeushbeshsvehe’ pa ae ep cep. cae ae Cen as 
WARRED. convcncevsigessccnnbeecreipess +6 pe Sipe T..-0e:, Ae eee 
WEG sevinecovssscesccnyessoccesees: oe 7 


No. 9 was at 15 singles and 5 pairs. In event No. 6 Messrs. 
Money and Banks, Morfey and Harrison, Piercy and Nelson shot 
a team race. The latter two had an inspiration at the last 
moment that they would like to be a team, and were permitted 
to come under the jocular title of the “scrub team.” They 
calmly pulled victory to themselves. 


HUDSON GUN CLUB. 


Jorney City, March 14.—The Hudson Gun Club held its first 
shoot for March to-day. There was a fair attendance and the 
weather fine. The next shoot will be on the 20th inst., and will 
include the club shoot for points, which will count at the end of 









the year. All events were at unknown angles. 
Events: es eae ee: fe 
Targets: 10 1 10 10 10 10 WW 10 10 
EC ARs et steetehhastevsacenieentess a’ py Cen cee ae a oe ae 
Tommy.. 29:4 » 
Hughes.... oem ee ey Tl 
SEUUOD sca socncesceseede “ae p28" ‘os 
Van Dyne. ee a ee 9: Sree 
SEER shiv dns keigaoata sas auens~ aps iess 35 ae. Bi a ee ee 
De long... eae. a ee oe ae BY 
SNES os ane ch ben hehe coh éadonkhv'edee , weeds Ot ices 
RR ea Ree 6 10 Pare 8 6 4 
PUD Ko abe Gheadosdupcwedancebaseséd ‘ss 8 oe Ae Ss 
es oa’ Se S 5 
ee . 53 6 
és ‘ 8 o% 
9 os os 
ee et er A ee 
ae Obs ws 





* Guests. 


ELKWOOD PARK. 


., March 10.—Nos. 1 and 3 were miss-and-out; 
vo. 4, $5 miss-and-out. 


Long Branch, N. 
No. 2, 4 birds, $3; 


No.1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 6 
E,W Liles nsesy devwtis . 2121 20 2221210 10 
TS eee 12221 2012 212121 121110 ww... 
C S Steffens, 29............ 0 ee errr 
POSTCARD, BD ccccseccievine 12220 2122 121112 0 2110 
EE Me Be B0si ce crccdbvvebs 1110 2022 «122122 «(0 0 
P Daly, Jr, 30.........000+ 21212 «1011. = :111220 = - 21212122 +=111222 
t MEG BP ccecs veveveetee 210 1202 12120 21110 112111 
NL TED indues 004 ehuamas 22110 Shaan hdGuad co neonsess .. “aaatile 
SRG Occ deccssuancetnte shee bits4  evéene 11122222 121222 

Deal handicap, 15 birds, $10 entrance: 

Steffens, 29 ...... 12222212021210 H C M, 27........ 222122222221222 
White, 29 ........ 2211121010 Little, 25.......+00 211111001012122 
Ivins, 29 ......... 221222222122112 Daly, 3) ........... 121112122221222 


Those at 26yds. allowed 2 misses as kills; at 27yds., 1 miss as 
a kill; at 28 and 29yds., 1 miss as a no bird. 


FORESTER GUN CLUB, 
Newark, N. J., March 12,—The Forester Gun Club held its regu- 
lar second Saturday in the month shoot to-day. Ten shooters 
kept pions going lively for three or four hours. This club 





has gained several new members lately and is getting to be a 
lively organization, Nos. 2, 5, 6 and 8 were unknown angles; 
Nos, 1, 4 and 7 known; No. 3 reverse; No. 9 expert. 

Events: 3 8.4.8 6; =. 8-9 
WON: Wexsdps oveenssbesshegs ome wens We As PAE loot: vetls O?tee 
NIBRS isos cvecsscaravecceons bende My BPs odt4 Bitsanrtas | oe 
EE, CRETE: o¥e0bs0uesnacsosevse Sb BB ORS: 6 
ABMOCK ce siscecceccudscescessccees 8 « £38 8... 2 O09 
>» as Ee ebbeand s4dbe a Ssoccccnse 2 6 TB... 10 00 3 .. 

Fleming .. SC: 2 Bee tl See 
Dr Cummins DB. es es os oe Oo 
C Smith Fr ee wee PPAR RR 
WEE. co bdevuddnsedenavact on teneees. so ee, aera | 





Tohn F. Weiler Gun Club, - 


ALLEeNTown, Pa., March 1—An interesting live-bird t w 
held to-day by the John F. Weiler Gun Club. une 








No. 1 No, 2, No, #, 

Be BOP vo vedscsctees OOLLIONIILIONILILILITILI0 20 11001—3 lilli-d 
A Gresemer....... « LODLLOILILVLITILi11001100 17 ..... 11122-—5 
ohn Nettles.,......10LL101011111110111110011—19 11110 4 ~~ ...,, 

H Acker... -MOLLLIL 11100101011111111-20 11011 4 a0ati 4 
C Krawlich,. - OLITLLIOLLL TLTL111101010—20 = 110-4, 
C Hohe...... +++ OLOLOLI TLOOLITI011111001I—:7 = 1011-8... 
C Henner,..... ¥ennsa LOOLIOLIOLIOILITIN0IIII0-18 = www, 
C Hughes.......... OLLIOOOLLIAIOOOLILITIOIWO—15— 
E Sieger.........008 O111100011100010111100111—-15 00101-2 
Bieryesosseeens ene LALLLD1000111111111112001--28 ‘ j 
BREN oiccovtrers + LLLLOLLLOO00UOLVOLIIIIOIL 15 . 
pe Te -1111011100111111010111001—18 
Webber s ccicceccccees LLIDLLALODN19110111101111 - 22 8 
BD o ne ctecgnctt 111110001 1100011011001010—14 





. C. T. Krawuicn, 
The Carteret Annual, 


Tue_Carteret annual event, under the auspices of the Carteret 
Gun Club, of Garden City, will take place a Friday, March 18, 
shooting to commence on arrival of the train leaving East 
Thirty-fourth street at 9:30 A. M. The-conditions are: Handi- 
cap rise, 26 birds, entrance $26, moneys 40,'25, 15, 10, and 10 per 


cent. to the club. 
to members of the following clubs: 


The Carteret annual is o 
Larchmont, Westminster Kennel, Country, of Westchester, Riv- 


erton, Herron Hill, Philadelphia and Tuxedo, All shooters will 
be handica by the executive committ the d 
vee 73 ex e mittee on the day of 


we Chane. 
ke thestg 2 ane and eee ee ee 











Marcu 19, 1898.] 





Jottings on my Southern Round-up. 


I usvatty make a trip through part of my territory, starting 
eafly in January and returning home in beginning of March. 
This jaunt carries me through most of the Southern States and 
Texas, where I go to see my friends and incidentally to say a 
few loving words anent the Parker gun. f course there is very 
little on these lines to be said, so much having already been 
said, sung, and whistled by 500,000 people more or less on that 
subject regarding that particular gun. Still none being so deaf 
as those who won't hear, it is just as well to keep ding-donging 
away, and sometimes with due ge own and perseverance one 
may convert a doubting Thomas; hence my ramble, my pere- 
grinations commencing this time very near home. 

At Louisville, Ky., I came face to face with the unpleasant 
fact that the old Kentuck Gun Club had vacated its pleasant, 
historic and most accessible grounds, and that therefore the 
hospitality so freely extended to one and all by that splendid body 
of men would have to be dispensed in the future from some 
other grounds. It is with feelings of regret that this announce- 
ment is made because we all know how welcome any and all of 
us have been at the familiar old place, and while a club with 
so much wealth and unbounded enthusiasm can always find another 
location, yet the fact remains that in our memory will always 
dwell recollections of the championship events fought to a finish 
there, and the many enjoyable evenings spent seated about the 
grounds chatting on dogs and guns with a set of men who love 
sport for its own sake and who moreover are cosmopolitan enough 
to understand that we can't all be rich nor yet college bred 
men, yet we should at least be gentlemen, failing in which we 
ought to have the common decency to be as gentlemanly as we 
can, and let it go at that. 

At Charleston, S. C., I had the pecneure of seeing Mr. John 
H. Murdoch, with whom I had a delightful confab on game, par- 
ticularly ruffed grouse and partridges, on both of which he is 
a capital shot. Since the death of Mr. Bardin, his partner, Mr. 
Murdoch has not done very much field shooting, but is looking 
forward to better times ahead. Of course I saw the only Barney 
Worthen, who seems to be getting bigger and broader every year. 
There may be a few men in America who shoot targets as well 
as our Barney, but they are decidedly scarce, while a more modest, 
quiet, unassuming shooter it would be quite impossible to find. 
May his shadow never grow less. Messrs. Peterman and Swann 
were also “in evidence,” the former shooting a terrific clip, almost 
abreast of Barney, and the latter so full of vim and vigorous 
talk that an hour in his company is equal to a good rub-down, 
or electric shock from a powerful aay To properly appreciate 
and fully understand Mr. Swann you should be with him afloat; 
then and there he looms up like a pillar of fire at night, render- 
ing the soft balmy atmosphere of his own sweet tropical clime 
aglow by his impressive, striking and phosphorescent remarks. 
Wait till you see him miss three or four straight targets. Depend 
upon it, his powder is always plentifully supplied with sulphur; 
be it black or nitro, that ingredient is ever well served. And 
yet, and yet if any friend is in need, whatever may be the emer- 
gency, where can he go for more spontaneous and certain relief 
than with our good friend Swann 

At Savannah, Ga., things were quiet; indeed since the most un- 
timely end of the man whom all will be proud to call their friend— 
of the man known and loved by all alike—of the incomparable, 
late lamented George Cape—things in the shooting world have re- 
mained quiet, and so will for many a day. George Cape did not 
go in for very much trap-shooting; he loved a dog; he was 
a genuine sportsman outright and one of the most graceful 
finished shots afield that the writer has ever had for a companion. 
A man of immense strength and activity, he sauntered along 
from morning till night with that careless, easy, graceful stride 
that proclaims without further harbinger the trained athlete, the 
indefatigable pedestrian. No man could lounge about a club 
room, or saunter more leisurely along a boulevard than George 
Cape; but be not deceived, he could wade in mud knee deep for 
hours and never turn a hair, or he could vault a fence like a col- 
lege prize winner, carrying an 8lb. gun as though it was a feather, 
and shooting in that superbly easy, swinging manner which is just 
as natural to some men as it is for a duck to swim or a Spanish 
woman to walk. Be the rise where it may, or the angle never 
so acute, he never lost his aplomb. Every shot looked easy when 
he fired it; he never got twisted either in trying a backward 
shot at a darting oats flushing from the rear, and we all know how 
hard that is when both legs are stuck fast in the mud or when 
cutting down a pair of partridges going in opposite directions 
through tangled vines and dense underbrush. e handled a gun 
in precisely the same manner as a finished billiard player does his 
cue, and I can still hear his merry, gleeful laugh when he missed 
a shot, or more often still when he made a “grand-stand” 
double. 

As_ well Savannah has lost George Cape; Knoxville, Arthur 
Mead; Jacksonville, Bryan Taliaferro, who goes next to the great 
unknown; who goes next to join that trio and the millions 
and millions of billions though there be who have gone before? 
Mark me, predestined wanderer, be thou who thou wilt, seek 
these radiant souls and tell them we are impoverished by their 
loss, nor can we find others to take their places. 

Of mere shooters the land is full to overflowing, but the gap 
between a shooter and a sportsman is wider than the chasm 
separating a Landseer or even a Michael Angelo from a white- 
washer smearing a fence. 

So I say, and say it advisedly: ‘Brave souls, we miss thee, 
for of such clay as was thine is the true sportsman made!”’ 

At Montgomery, Ala, I expected great things; tremendous 
bags of doves loomed up before me, and I went on from place 
to place attentive to my work, yet with mind far away in the 
dove field near Montgomery. I at last arrived, so had my shells 
(I won’t say how many), and so had my incomparable Whitworth 
steel gun. Furthermore, my afflicted hands and wrists were 
Sotawtng, pretty well, so all seemed to promise a great day at 
doves. pon entering Mr. Westcott’s store Tom Westcott came 
up with a sad long looking face and to my joyful pent-up ex- 
clamation of “Semper paratus!’’ he simply threw up his hands 
and told me in his soft, sorrowful way that the doves had all left 
the baited field; that the shooting was knocked on the head. He 
further told me that our very good friend Mr, Jewell had ridden 
a full 100 miles on an engine to be sure that all was in readiness 
for the next day; to engage teams to take us from the little 
railroad station at 4 A. M. next morning; to see to our luncheon, 
etc., etc., and that as a precautionary measure and to make as- 
surance doubly sure he had driven out to the field itself “just 
to see how many thousands there were,”’ he said. Well, he did 
not see any. The man who had baited and guarded the field 
told him that no doves had been seen there for several days, 
so that settled it, and me and my most creamy, pay. well loaded 
factory shells and my gleaming, blue-barreled, double-barreled 
gun, and my erstwhile stiff though willing wrists and hands— 
and all was well, barring the doves, and they too were well- 
well out of it; and so it goes. So we must wait until some other 
time and trust to luck to have a better report to make of the great 
dove shoot that was to have been near Montgomery, 2 

Albeit I thank my friend Jewell, because 1 know his disappoint- 
ment was keener than mine, and because he had done so much 
and in such a thorough earnest way to give us all a rattling good 
shoot. 

At New Orleans I saw lots of things: one can always. if so in- 
clined, see a good deal in New Orleans. wet, outside of New York, 
why isn’t New Orleans No. 2? or is it No. 1? I have a very dear 
chum there whose name is John W. Phillips, and of all the good 
fellows, bred-in-the-bone sportsmen I know, I cannot put one 
single one ahead of Mr. illips. He has the feu sacré to such 
an extent that were he deprived of shorting during the winter I 
think he would very soon be under the daisies: Indeed if he 
cculd not leave New Orleans methinks he would patrol those 
wide and deep ditches on either side of Canal street, hoping to 
flush a snipe or scorch on his wheel in early morning along 
the iver bank in the hope of tumbling down a duck on its 
passée. i ; 

So we went to Abbeville, a splendid place generally, and one in 
which we have done well in other years. But it had rained a good 
deal and it continued \to pour incessantly. The whole country 
was very soon under water, the snipe were banished, our fond 
hopes vanished, and we vamoosed the ranch, after being nearly 
swam: in our wagon several times or oftener. So the doves 
and the snipe had leagued against me, and nothing was left but 
to pull up stakes and say adieu to dear old John—and I hated to 
leave him, so I did. ¥ 

Returning to the city from New Iberia, we were told a 


very story, which I will endeavor to relate though I know 
full well that I cannot do it justice, as the surroundings, people, 
enet and climate have much to do with all such sentimental 


ditties.’ Well, it appears that lone, lone ago a patrician of France, 
* an who had lived in gay Paris for the most part and who 
had married one of the most beautiful women of that city, left 
' helle France and came to this flat, treeless country, and 
there bought an immense estate, where he lived for many years 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








a king on his own domain and monarch of all he surveyed. Com- 
ing from a country renowned alike for its beautiful trees and its 
most delicate flowers, the French grandee at once had many trees 
planted, forming a dense wood around his house, and long ap- 
proaches lined with avenues of tall stately trees. One by one his 
children left him, some died, some settled in far away States, 
and then he lost his wife, so that of all the dear ones none re- 
mained—nothing but his trees. Finally becoming old and infirm, 
and yielding to the entreaties of a married daughter to come and 
make his home with her, he at last decided to abandon the old 
homestead, though with many regrets, for there his life had 
been spent, and all the good of it came from among that grand old 
grove of beautiful trees. So after having discharged his many 
and old-faithful servants one morning he entered his’ carriage 
and drove away, an old broken-down, feeble, sorrowful man. 
Reaching a grand avenue of tall, magnificent trees he uncovered his 
head, bowing to each one as he passed it, and on reaching the 
end he leaned over, arose and said: “Adieu, mes arbres! Adieu, 
mes beaux arbres! Adieu, pour toujours’—Good-by, my trees! 
Good-by, my _ beautiful trees! Good-by forever! And a puff 
of wind sent from who knows whence, going who knows whither, 
caused the graceful, grand and perchance loving trees to bow 
their lofty heads and say adieu! 

And so passed out of the Teche country never to return a 
grand old nobleman, leaving behind him a landmark that will 
endure for generations; and when some stifling day, after having en- 
joyed jhe shade and rest afforded by these his idols then the 
weary traveler may repeat with the patrician of France, “Adieu, 
mes arbres, pour toujours.” 


I have a dear, kind and brainy friend, who some time ago moved 
from Shreveport, La., to Lake Charles in the same State, and to 
him I promised time and time again that I would check my bag- 
gage and camp with him a day or two, knowing full well that for 
me the latch-string of his cheerful, hospitable and genuine South- 
ern home is always hanging on the outside of the oa. So I left 
my very comfortable seat in the Southern Pacific sleeper and got 
out at Lake Charles. I had no sooner reached the door than 
I saw my shooting companion, Mr. J. C. Elstner, elbowing his 
way through the throng, eager to get at me, as I was at him. 
So of course we very soon met and had a good friendly hand- 
shake, and Jo told me all about his family and his dogs, and old 
Bess particularly, over which I had shot snipe before. Then 
incidentally he told me how nicely he was doing in his business, 
and that he was so “real glad’’ to see me, and all that, that I felt 
like an ingrate at not stopping off at his place long before. 
So driving along in his carriage we soon reached the hotel, and 
there were met by Monsieur Pierre Theaux, of the Howard Hotel, 
who assigned me to about the only vacant room he had, made me 
feel awfully jolly and quite at home instanter, and went up 100 
degrees in my estimation forthwith by informing me he Taher 
my chum Mr. W, Phillips, as he had often hired rigs and carriages 
from him formerly when there was good shooting about New 
Iberia, where M. Theaux hati a livery stable. So we had supper, 
Jo and I, made still more palatable by a bottle of good white 
wine thoughtfully sent in by Mr. Theaux. Of course we talked 
dog and gun (what else could two such chaps converse on intel- 
ligently), and made our plans for an early start the next morning 
in quest of snipe—if any—partridges for sure. 

Somehow we did not get a very early start, indeed we got a 
very late one; nevertheless we managed by dint of good shootin 
and splendid work by the dogs to bag forty-seven snipe an 
quail and returned home long before 6 P. M. with the proverbial 
sportsman’s appetite. On the way home we overtook a couple 
of men who had been out that day and killed some prairie 
chickens—I don’t remember how many, eight or ten I think. 
Well, the sight of those big fine birds enthused me, and carried 
me back many a day and over many a mile to the vast plains 
and prairies of the Northwest, where I have killed so many hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them. So I determined to give them 
a trial on the next day, and being piloted by a professional 
hunter, whose name is Love—a very good man by the way, who 
knows all about that country—we started at 5 A. M. and drove 
off the reel fifteen miles out to the prairie only to find the grass 
all burned off, so of course that squelched all chances of game in 
that direction. However, I did get three, having shot at four dur- 
ing the day, one unfortunate going off with a broken leg and 
flying so far that, although over a level, treeless country, neither 
of us could mark him down. On this occasion I used m 
Whitworth steel Parker pigeon gun, full choke, and had in it 
ney aren U. M. C. trap shells, with 8%drs. Du Pont and 
1% Tatham chilled 7s, 3in. cases. I ¢ safely assert that I 
did not get a shot at any of the chickens inside of 40yds., and as 
the gun is pretty light on right trigger—much too light for a 
field gun—I invariably pulled it off before I was on | bird, so 
had to do the business with the left barrel. It was blowing a 
very stiff breeze, and yet with this small shot in such a high 
wind and at such a distance, it was remarkable how that gun 
and those loads killed stone dead these big birds, two of which 
were over 70yds. off. So came back with my ‘scant supply 
after a thirty to thirty-five mile drive, feeling all the better for 
the ozone. 

Jo Elstner soon looked me up and we agreed to make one more 
day of it; this time res early sure enough and going for 
quail principally, but snipe should we find any. So we put out at 
about 5 A. Mt, killed a few quail and were doing nicely when we 
saw an old rice field which was a very likely place for snipe, 
We tried it, and before we got over the fence up went several 
wisps, wild as hawks, but nevertheless snipe. So we hammered 
away. Jo soon ran out of small shot loads, and as I was using 
a 16-guage gun I could not help him, but he stuck to it manfully 
and made some surprising long kills with No. 6 shot. On this 
day Mr. Roberts, cashier of the Calcasieu Bank accompanied us 
and used Jo’s little 16 Parker, with which in his maiden effort 
he bagged seven snipe. When the bag was counted we found we 
had it quail and snipe, so as that was “a ar we drove 
home, and all voted it a great day for us. For my part what 
pleased me most was that my foot, which has been very painful for 
a long time, held me well up on that day and did not go back 
on the old man once, I also had a splendid opportunity of 
testing my heavy (7'4lb.) full.choke 16-bore Parker gun, and a great 
shooter it certainly is. When we saw the snipe flushing in 
wisps and singly away off we knew that meant plenty of 
shooting and not too many snipe, so we at once dispatched the 
wagon back to town for more ammunition. As I had no more 
16-gauge shells I had my hammer Parker pigeon gun sent out and 
some great loads; i. e., Smokeless, factory-loaded shells, 3in. long 
with Siedrs. Du Pont and 1% Tatham No. 8% chilled shot. 
That combination, take it all in all, guns and shells as_so loaded, 
is hard, very hard, to beat, for a snipe especially. It was de- 
lightful to me to know that though so abominable a shot as I cer- 
tainly am at targets, yet I gave a good account of myself on this ex- 
tremely difficult, extra long-range shooting, which goes clearl 
to prove that my early training in the meadows at the nort 
of an while at co lege there had not been forgotten; nor 
had the precepts of my beloved grandfather, than whom a better, 
more thorough sportsman never lived. 

At San Antonio, Tex., I met a lot of old friends, but was sorely 
disappointed when my partner down there told me quail were 
scarce, and not in sufficient sprains to warrant going after them. 
But I could not leave the old town without having some kind of 
a shoot, so Mr. Geo, Chabot took upon himself the gathering 
of some pigeons. This he so successfully did that on next day 
at Fort Sam Houston we had a splendid time shooting at as good 
pigeons as one could find anywhere. I was struck and amazed 
at the magnificent coving of Lieut. P. Whitworth, U. S. A., 
who, with small loads of Hazard, 3drs. in nitro shells, and 14% 
chilled No. 6 shot, did as fine shooting and made as clean kills 
as I ever saw in my life. He shot a Parker trap gun, with which 
I don’t remember how many deer, ducks, geese, quail, etc., etc., 
he has killed this season, using the full-choked and also the 
cylinder-bored sets of barrels. r. Whitworth won the cham- 
pionship of Texas last year at San Antonio with that gun, and 
with practice would be an awfully troublesome customer any- 
where and at anything. Capt. Foster joined us late in the day 
and made some very ree kills. Mr, Chabot using a very 
small 24-gauge gun shot awfully well, while Mr. Gardner, when 
he got accustomed to his Monte Carlo stock appendage, did exceed- 
ingly good shooting. But any man who has left the army in good 
standing always feels homesick when he reaches .an army post; 
there is a fascination about it that one can never outlive, and 
every bugle call left a mournful impression on my sensitive ears; 
every familiar army phrase kept ringing through my head, and 
I felt sad, for recollection instinctively carried me to that glorious 
old 7th horse—Custer’s regiment—with which I put in such 
hai memorable days! 

essrs. Joe George and A. W. Adams left suddenly for the 
coast duck shooting, so I did not have the pleasure of seeing 
very much of them. Both were in good spirits, and I hope 
to see Mr. George at the Grand American Handicap. 

At Dallas, Tex., I stayed but a very little while, still T was there 
Jong enough to shake hands with many of my friends, and to 
have a most pleasant shoot at 2% pigeons with Mr. Allen, of 
Allen & Glum, and he beat me at that, just to show there is no 
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ill feeling. But I will get at him again later and give him an- 
other chance. 


At Little Rock I put up at the Capital Hotel with Mr. Joe Irwin, 
and there we had a regular set-to talk—dogs, ducks, snipe, wood- 
cock, ete., ete., and guns; and I verily believe Joe Irwin is one 
of the very best hunters I have ever met, and that is saying a good 
deal, for my acquaintance in that field is legion, 

At Memphis I struck the gang all eager and willing to shoot, 
and to know what a nice set of fellows shoot pigeons at Memphis 
one must go there and see for himself. Everyone was so bent 
on shooting that we went right at it hammer and .tongs, and 
then some—well, Irby Bennett has improved to such an extent 
that it is surprising Se soon some men learn to become good 
shots. On the day of the Memphis handicap, Feb. 22, he scored 
23 out of 25, when really he ought to have had his last bird, which 
though knocked down got up and flew out without even the excuse 
of having any one or anything to chase him; just a natural, pure 
cussedness kind of pigeon. Memphis, among other very good 
things, is the home of Mr. A. H. Frank, the man who captured 
the Memphis handicap first alone, and who since using his new 
Parker has scored 107 out of 111 pigeons shot at all told, stand- 
ing at 29yds., and many at 30 to 34yds. Mr. Frank Poston was 
unable to take part in the shoot on Feb. 22, owing to the severe 
illness of his aged mother. When Poston and Frank cross their 
Parkers fur will fly, even if a few feathers * out too, But that 
will be an interesting match to behold. a ae Walker, though, 
won’t be far behind, if at all; and then Mr. Edrington will kee 
things very warm, while Dr. Saunders, who shoots quite as well 
as ever, will keep them all guessing. Leastwise don’t forget Dr. 
D. Weaver, he clings to you so hard and works so awtully in 
dead earnest too—bad medicine that! Brother Allen will soon be 
at it again, so there’s no telling what those Memphis men will 
do. And if any more of them improve like Irby Bennett and Abe 
Frank any one going down there to get their money will have 
to be Jim Dandy, or lose, and the chances are he’ll lose. 





So I drifted back to my old own gun club at Louisville, Ky., 
and there for the first time shot at some pigeons that seemed as 
fast, or nearly so, as they do at Westzinster Kennel Club; and 
that in my humble opinion is the end of the rope. 

It appears the Kentucky Gun Club has made permanent ar- 
rangements to hold its tournaments on a bicycle track in an 
inclosed ground, and when I know more about it I will forthwith 
enlighten my readers on this most interesting subject. 

To-morrow I leave for Boston, where the old gun and I will 
stand together on the same platform, when I hope we may make 
a favorable impression, my part of the performance consisting 
merely in telling people what they already know—i.e., that there are 
guns and guns, but that the Old Reliable just goes on forever. 

Gaucno. 





Audubon Gun Club, 


Burrato, N. Y., March 5.—The main event of the club's weekly 
shoot to-day was the badge shoot. In Class A E. C. Burkhardt 
and L. W. Bennett tied, Dr. E. S, Carroll won in Class B.; 
J. E. Lodge in Class C. No. 8 event was at live birds. The 
scores were: 

Events: LB Sib 
_ Targets: 10 15 2 16 10 
eG OMAN g Siicac eid cdivcsvas dining 10 21 10 9 
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Dansville Gun Club. 


Dansvitce, N. Y., March 4.—The Dansville Gun Club held its 
regular practice shoot to-day. The day was pleasant, and seven- 
teen members faced the battery of the traps arranged after Mr. 
Sergeant’s system of throwing targets at unknown angles. The 
boys seem to catch on to this way of shooting quite readily, as 
our club average jumped from 47 per cent. last week to 53 per cent. 


to-day, the second time of using the system, as the following scores 
will show: 









Events: 123 45 67 8 91011 12 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

BUOOUE:: 9 hss cies bescdivgieeessi bens D oe Sg te Ne Wal sil adiac 

| 766107686 

9 Qe Qe iG ares 

864265656877 

TW ar oe eee tanec 

CB Dives 90 ch de 

2 9 5 6 ‘9-468: 

Tompkins .......+06505 se os ee am 5 3 4 $ : 4 é i 
C Eschrich ...., 49 Rea inn dedi 

F Eschrich ... oe OO, ee 

Fenstermacher : ‘eetae 

Redmond ‘ . ».* 7 . ower 

Miller ,.... sity Shah oe te es OOD TS 

WUOUUE, ig te tink Wade pdarsetendavedevTos_ i? ro. need Gabe “. 666 


Wittey, Sec’y. 


Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, 


Tne annual banquet of the Worcester Sportsmen’s C 
given at the Bay State House, Worcester ass., on as ete 
of March 2. At the appointed time, 8:30, the dining room was 
opened and the banquet began. Three tables were required for 
the party. President Maynard P. Roach, with the toastmaster 
and speakers, occupied the head table, which was decorated with 
the tropay of Shooting and Fishing and that of the Hunter Arms 
Co, The toasts were most felicitously responded to. The mem- 
bers and guests present were: John B. Tougas, Jay Snell, George 
S. McClellan, E. T. Whittaker, E. W, Ide, George A. Davis il- 
liam L. Davis, C. W. Walls, M. D, Gilman, Dr, Edward &. Frost 
Elisha Knowles, Alderman B. W. Potter, Joseph K. Gr : 
Maynard P. Roach, Rev. Roland A. Nichols, A. B. F. Kinne 
William A. Blaisdell, William A. Tierney, H. H. Gabeler. BY 
Bertels, Charles E. Forehand, C. Arthur Hanson, R. C.’ Walls, 
W. M. Buck, A M. Walls, Suilivan Forehand, F. M. is, 
E. W. Buck, J. Walter Dowie, oO. on: Ben and F, Bucklin. 

The new ofncers elected are: resident, Maynard P. Roach; 
First Vice-President, A. B. F. Kinney; Second Vice-President 
wae * a Frepearet,, F. M. Harris; oy A. W. 
Valls; Executive Committee, George McL CB ‘oreh ; 
C, A. Hannon and W. H. Buck. mf aren: renee, 
The Treasurer reported about $150 in the treasury. The execu- 


tive committee was authorized to arrange s 
Sy eat cdg stan ge shoots and contests 








Bison Gun Club, 


Burrato, March 5.—The first event was i i 

with the following scores: Stacy 7, Mack tf Woodtbee tee 

berd 8, Swope 6, Bauman 8, Beck 8, Cooper 10, Alderman 7, Wheel- 

er 9, Ditton 9. In a 5-bird event Bauman and Ditton killed 3, 

Wheeler, Hebberd and Woodbury 4, Cooper and Stacy 5 each 
March 9.—The following scores weré made to-day: : 





Events: 12346567 Events: 123 
Targets: 1015 25 5101010 _ Targets: 10 15 3 $ 0 0 
Mack ....... 91120 3 77 8 Ditton ...... 6 61%.. 6 6 5 
Cooper ...... 8 718 4 6 T.. Wrench -1238656 
Bauman ,... 61220.. 78 9 Foxie .. 23 ...8 
Schrier ...... 8 619 8 7 6.. Wheeler WA: 


Event No. 3 was badge shoot. Th binnes: ti niteine: 
Foxie in Class A, Ditton in Class B, Schrier in Clase pawn 

While the attendance was not large and the day perfect for 
target shooting a general good time was enjoyed by all Sxc’y, 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


CALUMET HEIGHTS CLUB. 


Chicago, March 5.—The Calumet Heights Club held its annual 
meeting at the Sherman House, Chicago, on the evening of March 
2 The report of its officers showed a very healthy and poe 
perous year, the most gratifying of the many years of the c ub’s 
existence. There is a good surplus after building a new and 
spacious dining room, a new shooting stand and house, together 
with a dam on the river. It is contemplated during the eoning 

ear to build a new boat house, pier and an addition to the clu 
conve to be used as a locker, gun and lounging room. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: President, 
A. W. Harlan; Vice-President, alter Metcalfe; Secretary and 
Treasurer, G. Cc Lamphere; Directors: H. A. Ferguson, W. A. 
Wilde, J. S. Houston, A. W. Carlisle, G. H. Knowles, P. D. 
Norcom. f 

The trap-shooting committee reported a surplus of over $70, 
and the rifle committee over $20, which with the $200 set aside 
by the club will be expended for interior improvement of the 
club house. 

The yearly medals in the target events were awarded in Class A 
to A. C. Paterson; Class B, to P. D. Norcom; Class C, to A. 
W. Harlan. The Van Uxem priz for the highest general average 
in target events went to A. C. Paterson; second highest to G. 
C. Lamphere, and for the lowest average the prize went to L 
L. Davis. -G. H. Knowles won the season’s highest average 
and prize at live birds. A. W. Harlan wins first prize in rifle con- 
tests, L. L. Davis wins second prize. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for a banquet on the 
Mth inst. to the club’s members and their wives, with the privi 
lege of inviting one non-member each. A committee was also 
appointed to obtain quail and fish to restock the club’s preserve, 
as was done about three years ago. 

Four active and one honorary member were elected. 

Over 30,000 targets were thrown during the shooting season 


FRED ERB VS. ELMER E. NEAL 


Fred Erb, of Lafayette, has accepted the challenge of Elmer FE. 
Neal to shoot a race of 100 live birds for the “championship 
cup,” which Mr. Beck, of Indianapolis. and Mr. Erb contested 
for a short time ago. Place and date have not as yet been set 
by the holder, but will shortly be announced. 


GARFIELD VS. EUREKA 

The third live-bird team contest between the Garfield and 
Eureka gun clubs, of Chicago, took place March 5, at Wat- 
son’s Park, Burnside Crossing, I!l.. and was attended very largely 
bv members and friends of both cluhs. 

The race was-called for 1 o’clock P. M. A considerable amount 
of interest was manifested bv those present. The race resulted in 
success for the Garfield team by a narrow margin of one bird, 
and in consequence they tied the Eurekas in the series. There 
was a medium strong incomine wind from the right quarter. the 
ground was covered with melting snow and on account of the 
strong sun the light was very trying to the eves of the shooters 
The birds were an excellent lot and took all flights. Another 
race will be shot some time during April next, to determine the 
winner of the series. It finally settled down to the last shooter 
of each club to determine which won the race. Von Leneerke 
for the Garfields proved the héro of the hour. Bingham had killed 
his first 2 birds in his last frame of 5, while Von had missed. 
leaving the race still a tie. The next bird following Von killed 
and Ringham missed. both killine the remainder. Von Tencerke 
hroveht down his last bird, which gave the race to the Garfields 
Conditions, 10 men rer team, 10 live birds per man. The scores: 


Garfield Team. Fureka Team. 
A C Paterson. ..221292922"— 9 Cs Goodrich. , . .0929N29292 
2229922222 Ho 


7 
S Palmer ...... 2 —10 penance 2229922M2— 8 
Dr S Shaw ....2220202222— 8 / Wright . 222229292 9 
ao Pee 2229112222 8 Glover . . 299299992 9 
E F. Neal...... 2922999™M2— & Mussey 2111929992 — 7 
HE Willey... .2200002202— 5 Fess ..........2199929299— 9 
T Grabam ...... 0229N22222— & W Stoennard ,.22999N9mN2— 7 
FE S Graham. .2222222222—10 F. Steck ........2912229222—10 
T P Flicks... .1112221122—10 Hollister .....; 221119191210 
OVon Lengerke2?22220222— 9-85 Bingham ...... 2022222022 — & —84 


NEAL VS. BINGHAM 


Chicaeo, March 11.—On yesterday afternoon at Watson's Park, 
Burnside Crossing, Tll., a hot live-hird race was witnessed by 
a considerable number of shooters. The race was between Elmer 
F. Neal. of the Garfield Gun Club, and Fd Ringham, of the 
Fureka Gun Club. of Chicago, ard was at 100 live pigeons, for 
$1 per side and the price of the birds. 

The day was raw and cold, the sky overcast and the lieht only 
fair. There was a licht quartering wind from the right. The 
birds were a nicked lot, amore which many good swift fivers 
were found. The race was full of interest from start to finish, 
and at no time was there more than one or two birds difference 
between ther. Neal was obliged to kill out, and only won the 
rece after killing his last bird. 

Reth men shot a nervy race, and many good kills were made of 
herd birds. Tt looked several times as thouch Bingham had the 
race, especially in the fore part of the last frame of 25. but he 
dropped 2 out of his last 10. and one of those was the final one, 
ar epsv incomer, which. had he killed. would have tied the score 

Following are detailed scores of the contest: 


Trap score tyre—Copyricht, 1498, by Forest end Stream Publishing Co, 
42R4A54RGR4ALP4ARKR1T1AKR1L11454884 


ART ABD ABR RABY) ZAR AAKAY HHH) 
Ringham........ 022222222222282202220222 2-2 
ROKHHKHKR2RH149455R2929284949041 
TAVVKERABK LAA PENA LE SAK AWAY 
22222292222202922292929292299192-% 
41B8S2IRWIHHRHVARHKRVIKHHKR19628 
ARYA’ FAAAFARATY CAI ATARKTY 
, 222222222020222222902022 2 0-29 
BHHRAKRKRAQOKHPRARKRAKRVAHVIRGAGS 
PATH LALALINAN TKK EINK AY PAS 
222222290222222920229229292 2 09-22—K5 
BSIRLIRHLI4 APSR AKHRAKHKHED 
LAAT 2 FAI Fath Ae ARR AA AKAD Vv 
FE Neal.......... 22222222292220012291222222 9-98 
HIBSQSIALBHASAHOKSHRRKHIV4R1H 44 
VAAIN AK ELALAY FAATZECIEN ANI 
2220222929292292922222292202929-% 
SEFILFSVASPOHHRRGH1G8H5H194015 
RRABRDILIAK FT LATHRAYK 22TH CA 
222201202220122202292229220-% 
1BHBIBAHAKRSPKRARHBVPLOAMHARKRAVHA 
LATTE FAGAATATANVEAR ARN 2K BZ 


2222220201122222222292922 2 2—93 -K9 

March 12.—To-day was the last. of the live-bird contests of the 
winter series of the Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held at Wat- 
son’s Park, Burnside Crossing, ITll., and it was lareely attended, 
notwithstanding the elements were unfavorable. The early part 
of the afternoon was attended with a raw, cold wind. accompanied 
by rain and a clouded sky, which continued throughout the day. 
The birds were very good, and the shooting hard. A strong 
wind blew from the left quarter. and the flight of the birds was 
largely right-quartering drivers, although right-quartering incomers 
were not infrequent. 

The winter contests have been held monthly. and were at 10 
live birds per man each contest. there being five shoots in all. 
The shooters were classified in three classes, and there were two 
prizes in each class awarded on the four best scores out of the 
five contests. 

The ties in Class A were F. H. Lord, Ed Bingham and Lew 
Willard, which they settled between themselves, Bingham win- 
ning first and Willard second. 

In Class B Tohn Glover won first, and L. H. Goodrich won sec- 
ond.® In Class C W. Darlington won first, and G. W. Prickett 
wen second. 

Following are detailed scores of the final contest, 10 live birds 
ner man, American Association rules, classified: 





Ed Bingham. A...... e2nenenee2— & +Fred Gilbert......... 2229999999—10 
Tao Glover, B........22029N9999- &§ HR Morgan.C....... NQ2NINI2e — 6 
H Vowt, A... 0219929997— & IH Goodrich, B..... 2eee20000n — 9 
C C Hess. A . Q79emMIII— & L Willard, A........, 2111291299 —10 
ES Rice, B + BAPQNNPOND — Ko Neta....... ccc ceeee ee 2211290 ~ 6 
CW Carson, C........2000090919-— | W Darlington, C.....,1911991999—10 
SETA sw binponah note 11nM9N120 © G6 OF M Smith, C........ O100102111 — 6 
RB Carson, C........ OniORINwI— 4 F H Lord, A.......:. 0121221221— 9 
Mrs W Shattuck, H..ninenng02— 4 FM Smith. C........ 22011110— 6. 
W A Jones, C......  010810021— 5 C Antoine, B........, 22202 1020— 6 
WP Shattuck, H....229990N922 «8 «C Antoine, B...,..... 2020021022 — 6 
t Indicates visitor. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


H Indicates honorary members. 

Immediately after the club contest L. M. Goodrich and F. M. 
Smith had a go at 10 live birds each for $10 per side and the 
birds, which was won_by Smith, and was followed by another, 
which was won by Goodrich. The two gentlemen not being 
satisfied will have a go at 50 live birds on Wednesday next to 
decide superiority. The race will be at Watson’s Park. 


FM Smiith,.....csecercrecececeesecssees 1202211122 —9 2012120120 —7 
L Goodrich. ....+ssseressevesveseereccescs 222022202w —T 222222222w —9 


BINGHAM VS. PATERSON. 


The race between Ed Bingham and A. C. Paterson for the E. C. 
challenge cup of the Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League took 
place to-day at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., and was 
attended with intense interest on account of the shooting quali- 
ties of both participants in target events. While the race was set 
for 2 o'clock P. M., it was started at 1 P. M., so as not to interfere 
with the live-bird contest of the Eurekas, which was set for 
2P.M 


The race was at 100 targets from five traps. The first 25 were 
known traps, known angles, which when ended Bingham led his 
opponent by 8 targets. Paterson was somewhat careless in his 
shooting, and accepted three broken targets, all of which he shot 
at and failed to score. rs 5 

From this time on it was nip and tuck, each tieing in the last 
75. The remainder were 25 known traps, unknown angles, 12 


pairs, and 26, unknown traps, unknown angles, with the result 
as fqllows in detail: 


Pattl. .cccccscsccccccsscesecees 1011110110100111111111101 —19 
LLOLLLALIDL1111 1011111111 —28 
11 10 11 10 11 11 11 11 10 11 O1 11-20 
11101111111100110111101101 —20—82 
Bingham. ....-ssesveeseseveeee AVOLL10911111111111111100 — 22 


= DDLDDOLL I TLTNT 1111201111 —2B 
11 11 11 11 11 00 11 10 11 O1 11 11—20 
01111110111111001111101110 —20—S55 
It is quite probable that W. R. Morgan will now challenge 
Mr. Bingham, as has already been suggested by himself. 


EUREKA GUN CLUB. 


The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, will open its grounds the 
first Saturday in April to target saa as that is the opening 
day of its field work for the season of 1898. 


A. C. Paterson. 


EAST SIDE, OF SAGINAW. 


The East Side Gun Club, of Saginaw, Mich., is an exceptionally 
strong trap-shooting body, and carries on its roster 125 members. 
The club has resolved to shoot at unknown angles for the season 
just passed and for the coming season will adopt the Sergeant 


system. 
NEW CLUB EOR WICHITA, 


Kansas seems to be taking a boom this year in trap-shooting 
matters, the successful tournament at Newton and the organiza- 
tion of the Central Kansas Association having given things quite 
a step. On March 3 a new gun club was organized at Wichita, 
which bids fair to cut considerable ice during the coming season. 
This club will be known as the Wichita Sportsmen’s Association, 
and will hold its first tournament April 20-21. The following 
are the officers and present members of the club: President, Dr. 
J. W. Shultz; Secretary, Mr. P. S. Mellinger; Treasurer, Mr. E. 
M. Dodd. The plowing. is the enrollment of the members of 
the Association: Dr. J. W. Shultz, Dr. W. D. McClees, George 
Parham, C. H. Seayth, C. Dixon, L. H. Burd, J. M. Hoff, O. * 
Pease, C. Mosbacher, C. Henderson, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Bate, 
F. H. Burt, E. M. Dodd, Paul Mellinger, G. G. Cl 
cock, Ed Jackson, H. L. Ford and W. C. Williams. 


IN MILWAUKEE. 

The tournament of the Jolly Gun Club, of Milwaukee, was con- 
cluded March 6 and was run off in good shape, over twenty differ- 
ent entries being on hand. Some 4,000 targets were thrown. 
Thomas, Farber, Gerber and Meixner were among the most 
frequent aa guns in the sixteen events. 

National Gun Club, of Milwaukee, will hold a three days’ shoot 


ark, L. Pea- 


° — 30 to je 2, next summer. The club held a meeting March 


and decided to add in cash to the purses at this tourna- 
ment. Two members of the club offered to contribute $200 cash 
each, thus making up a very handsome purse of added money. 
At the club meeting it was decided to shoot targets at 1 cent 
this season, known traps and known angles. Three gold 
medals will be offered, one each for classes A, B and C, 


IN THE FAR WEST. 


At Longmont, Colo., March 7, Golden and Jones tied for the 


medal in the monthly contest of the Longmont Gun Club. Tie 
shot at 15 targets, and Jones won. 


SYCAMORE. 
The Maple Leaf Gun Club, of Sycamore, Ill., will hold a two 
days’ shoot April 13-14, with twelve events daily, at live birds 
and targets, and good average money for three high guns. 


INTERCITY IN IOWA. 


Waterloo Gun Club, of Waterloo, Ia., has challenged the Mar- 
shaltown Gun Club for a team shoot for the State club trophy 
now held by Marshaltown. The latter city will accept, and at 
an early date set the time-for the match. 


IN CHICAGO. 


Elsewhere is the story of the Neal-Bingham race, 
former by 1 bird, March 10. Interest in the Grand A 
dicap continues warm. Two of the Chicago dailies will -have 
representatives on the ground. Next year we shall be pleased 
to receive representatives of the New York dailies at Chicago. 


1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago, Il. E. Hovan. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Wetutnoton, Mass., March 9.—To-da roved that the B. G 
C. stiu stood in with the weather clerk, § more delightful out- 
door conditions could not be desired by the most fastidious. 
Eighteen shooters graced the boards with more or less success 
in the shooting line. Nobody. particularly distinguished them- 
selves in the individual match, and the cause of trouble is easily 
located in the final pairs. Four was bist and only three of them 
among the eighteen. This betokens a lack of practice that should 


not be, considering it is the prettiest and most 
trap-shooting events. ° yeh ain tebe 


oubles are all too readily discarded on club grounds at 
the present time, for no other reason than because averages 
suffer. Nobody denies that it is pretty shooting, but it is so 
easy to miss the second bird that instead of practising more and 
more to secure the “both broken” that always elicits applause 
it is the known and unknown angles which hold the fort. With 
3 pairs in the poe match two events of this style shooting are 
always part of the B. G. C. winter programme, an they are by no 
means the least interesting on the ist. In cold weather the 
arrangement is really more comfortable than any other, only 
one shooter freezing at a time; the others under cover near the 
stove and quite at liberty to criticise or praise, 

To-day’s events as follows: 


won by the 
merican Han- 










Events: 1284567 8 $1031 12 
coasets: 1010 61010 5 610101010 5 
SAP. ainenens 8 6 3 85648888 4 
Feroy, Meee eiiircciities + 8 9.510953998.... 
pickay, Efe Asch anp han pedbakinanins 9919944820 6... 
ey nay ah ne Sep epoansestnedensoea 7731882986569 4 
IEE, Ele ia ncdunae velbind 6 ccckin, 7103876388 8.... 
Zastman, 1 65108488 8 67.. 

BB BiB. Bedk.es iene 

Si Bk es dee core 

i 2 : ; Stan iats Ske i 

I ted ence eect nee ee on se! ie 

Parker, 16..... Sn Wn OR oo as 
Spencer, 18 eA - 846105626769 

En. Miiceseanbon 2686496. 
Ts ( ie! Boe Bess 
Byrne, 15 ie eee Cols, os 
Paine, 16 ©: Sern MEL Resin eS oo 
Jones, 15 > 4-31.. 6.. 6 


Events 1, 4, 5, 8 and 2. now an le : 1 
3 and 7 pairs; 10 reverse spall, Ne ee 


Merchandise match, 21 t ; 
jennie & - argets, 10 known, 5 unknown and 8 pairs; 


Gordon 17, Leroy 17, Miskay 17, Spencer 17, Hollis 1 
Taft 16, Eastman 18, Parker 18 Williams 15, Woodruff 14° Pretics 1, 
Williams 20;, Eastman and) Taft 29; and Taff 25. ; 
ma ; 
— oa. gets, 1 own and 10 unknown per shooter; 


unknown; 


. Boston. 


< [Marcu 19, 1808. 


The Sucker. 


An amateur there was, and he didn’t care 
(Even as you and I) 

For the money he lost at the tournaments where 

The expert suave and seeming fair (?) 

Graciously smiled and welcomed him there 
(Even as you and I). 


Oh, the time we waste and the shells we waste 

In practice, “to get in our hand,” 

Belong to the expert who didn’t know (?) 

(And now we know that he never could know) 
And did not understand. 


An amateur there was and his money he spent 
(Even as you and I) 

In gracious mood and pleasure intent, 

Yet it wasn’t the least what the expert meant— 

But an amateur must follow his natural bent 
(Even as you and I). 


Oh, the money we lost, and “the honey” we lost, 
And the “good old times” we planned, 
Belong to the expert who didn’t know why, 
And now we know he never knew why, 
And did not understand. 


The amateur was stripped to his amateurish hide 
(Even as you and I), 
Which the expert might have seen when he threwhim aside 
(But it isn’t on record the expert tried); 
So some of him lived, but most of him died 
(Even as you and I). 


Knoxvitte, Tenn., Feb, 28. R. Van GItper. 





Some Ideas for Pigeon Shooters. 


Provipence, Jan. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: In lookin, 
over your trap columns of your issue of Jan. 15, I was carrie 
back twenty years or so by the above heading, and also by the 
scores of the Elliott-Murphy match. I am tempted fo add a few 
more ideas on the same subject, if you will kindly give them 
room. Ideas are about all that is left us here in New England 
now—we can’t shoot pigeons any more. 

Mr. Aug. Junge says that he is against ground traps. Why? 
It seems to me that if Mr. Junge would try Rhode Island rules, 

round traps (H. & T.), gun below the elbow until the bird is 
lairly on the wing, on a crisp winter day, with a good wind help- 
ing the birds, he would find it “hard a-plenty.” We used to 
consider them a good lot harder than the old piunge traps, which 
tossed the birds up about 10ft, or so, and I think all of the old- 
time pigeoa shots of those days (they are not all dead yet) will 
bear me out in the above assertion. A bird starting from the 

ound of its own accord is always harder to hit than one tossed 
nto the air by any device or by hand. 

However, I perfectly agree with Mr. Junge when he says that 
the shooter should not be allowed to hold his gun at the shoulder. 
Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. This is how the big scores 
are made. The birds do not have a chance to get fairly on the 
wing. With the gun below the elbow, almost any old rules are 
ned enough, and scores of from 97 to 100 straight would not 
very numerous. 

I do not consider Mr. Junge’s other ideas practicable. No one 
would care to shoot for money or reputation with birds tossed by 
hand, or in any way under the control of the trapper. They 
could be made hard or easy in this way. The very beauty of 
ground traps consists in their absolute fairness. This is why 
live-bird shooting has always been more interesting than target 
shooting; perhaps the magautrap is a step in the right direc- 
tion. e have never had saree that in fairness approached 
the rotary glass ball trap, though, of course, targets in flight are a 
long way ahead of glass balls. 

By the way, Mr. Editor, can you inform us what is the highest 
record of 100 tame birds, Rhode Island rules? Mr. W. S. Perry, 
of Worcester, Mass., made 95 in a match with me about eighteen 
years ago at Readville, Mass. Capt. Bogardus was present, and 
stated that he had once made the same score, claiming it as the 
world’s record. I do not remember seeing it beaten or equaled 
since. PAWTUXET. 

[We can give our correspondent no figures on the record at the 
above style of shooting. Who can?—Ep. F. anp S.] 


Western Items. 


GALENA GUN CLUB. 


Little Rock, Ark., March 11.—The programme gotten out by this 
energetic little club for its tournament, March 28, 29 and 30, is 
one that has been especially arranged to suit the requirements 
of the amateur shooters. Short events and Rose system are 
factors which generally meet the approval of this class. The tar- 
get programme consists of ten 15-target events each day, with 
a uniform entrance fee of $1.50, while the added money is 
to each event. 

The last day of the shoot is live-bird day, and should be of 
special interest to the shooters of Kansas, as on this day the 
principal event will be the contest for the live-bird championship 
of the State, the conditions of which will be 50 live birds, entrance 


~ price of birds only. This makes it possible for any aspirant for 


championship honors to enter. 

I look for a good attendance at this shoot; there are a host of 
shooters in this section that one never meets at the big open- 
to-all_tournaments. The officers of the club, Mr. C. M. um- 
ner, President, and Mr. W. W. Mcllhany, Secretary, are popular 
and representative trap-shots of the West, and in their hands 
everything will be carried out as announced. 

_ Amateurs only seems to be the prevailing cry of the day. That 
is what Airy Lou Hardt prefaces the announcement of bis pro- 
gramme with, which also reminds me that he has gone back to 
his first love. Airy is going to give the Western amateurs a 
chance to pit their skill against one another without at the same 
time coming in competition with the expert trade representative. 
Five hundred dollars will be in the hunt, while he is also going 
to give the weaker shot a run for his money by having only 
short events on the programme. Fifteen-bird events will be the 
schedule for this shoot, ten of them each day. Here is a tour- 
nament that I have heard much demand for by the Western shoot- 
ers, and it remains to be seen whether they will attend in such 
number as to make it a success. 

ST. LOUITS. 


March 6 was a fine day for trap-shooting, and there was quite 
a crowd of local shooters gathered at Du Pont’s Park. There were 
a number of sweeps shot, in which Kling, Conner and Hirschy 
showed the best form. 
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Bedford Rod and Gun Club. 


Beprorp, Ind., March 9.—The scores’ herewith were at 100 tar 
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